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PREFAC Ke 3 
O many Collections of Jeſts have been 


8 publiſhed, and - even the worlt of 
them have bren generally fo well received, 
that little ſeems neceſſary to be ſaid, 
as an apology for adding one diſh more 
to the entertainment ferved up to the 
Public. 

To uſe the name of Yor1cx, however, 
as the Sir Clement Cottereil, or Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, to announce a compilation 
of this kind, can by no means be deeme1 
either unfair or inappoſite. From the 
Jeſter of King Horwendillus, in the Court 
of Elſineur, to the time of his name's be- 

ing aſſumed by the ingenious author of 
7 25 gram Shandy, the name of Yorick held 
a very high form among thoſe characters 
moſt celebrated for jocular pleaſantry. Ot 
that eminent Humouriſt who graced the 
Court of Denmark, we are told by the 
man who belt deſcribed human nature in 
her various deflexions, that he was a 
fellow of infinite jeſt, and of a moſt 
excellent fancy :” and his beſt epitaph 
may be collected from Hamlet's apoſtrophe 
to his dead head: Here hung theſe lips 
© that I have kiſſed l know not how oft! 
Where be your Gibes now? your ]-ſts? 


* your 
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your Songs? your Flaſhes of Merri- 
ment, that were wont to ſet the table in 

* a rear ? Not one now to mock your 

© own grinning! quite chap-fallen! Now 

get you to my lady's table, and tell her, 
let her patns an mich t. kick, to this com- 
plexion ſhe muſt come at lait : make her 
laugh at that? 

Thus much as to the Original : The 
name of Yerick has had lome further 
reaſons for 1ts preſent application. 

No reader can be a ſtranger to 
the Gentieman who choſe to be diſtin- 
guifhe:) by that name; and who will be 
remembered until taſte, ingenuity, ſenti- 
ment, and philanthropr, are no more 
that is, until the character of my Uncle 
700% can be forgotten. Of his humo- 
rous and feſtive faculties, his own works 
are the beſt record. Ihe following ſheets 
compriſe not only ſuch of his Teſts as 
have obtained a part in his own publi- 
cations, but many others which have been 
either attributed to him, or which he has 
been known to approve. 

That Jeſting was not that very light 
thing which men now eſteem it, may be 
eaſily proved with ſo much learning as 
would ſeem to treat a joke too ſcriouſly ; 
and it may therefore ſurprize men who 
have not read much to hear, that even the 
grave and ſententious PLUTARCH may be 
accounted one of our beſt Jeſt-Colle&ors, 


having in his Morals preſerved a number of 
Jokes 


e v 
Jokes which do not loſe by their age, but 
remain perfectly pointed. They have one 
Jeſt againit them, however ; that is, that 
every thing but a Biſhop is burt by tran- 
© ation. | 

Cicero, alſo, in one of his moſt labo- 
rious works, (wherein he gives inſtruc- 
tions to become, what he was ſo eminently 
himſelf, a good orator,) ſpends more than 
twenty pages in inſtructing in the art of 
Jeſting agreeably, which he, in his 2d book 
of his Orator, ſays, however, can be taught 
by no art: mull um facetins in dicendo pro- 
s deſſe, et eas arte nullo modo prodeſſe tradi.” 


Lord Ba cox likewile, in his Apophthegms, 


drew together all the wit of that fort 
exiſting at that time; but it was mixed 
with ſo much of a grave kind, as to leave 
his book unopened, exct pt by men of a 
claſs who, notwithſtanding their gravity, 
wiſh to unbend, if they can do it with 
dignity. | 

Jeſting made a conſiderable part of the 


etiquette of ancient Courts; and while a 


regular Jeſter and a Poet-Laureat were 
really Wits and Poets, the continuation of 
the offices were uſcful; but ſince they 
have both degenerated, and are neither the 
one nor the other, we cannot ſee why, in 
this hour of public reform, the one office 
ſhould not be diſmiſſed as well as the 
other. | 


The utility of compoſitions of this ſort 


need hardly be purſued farther than to 
| Par- 


TR 


* 
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Parliament, where Mr. C-—TxEy upon 
all occaſions, and Mr. R-cBy on not a 
few, depend on their aid only; where 
Mr. B—xe, notwithſtanding his gravity, 
runs a Jeſt-hunting through the whole 
field of metaphor ; where Mr. F—x has 
his laughable ſtrokes of mirth and plea- 
ſantry; and where even Lord SH—BURNE 
himſelf has formerly made a Jeſt of a 
Great Perſonage, by alluding, in ſpeaking 
of him, to a King of Mahrattas, where 
the Council appoint a Peſhaw, or Mini- 
ſter, who rules over the Sovereign ; that 
is, in Trinculo's lan in Shakeſpeare 
— Ay, Stephano, you ſhall be King, 
but l' be Vicerey over you.” 

A droll Wag, who was fond of pun- 
ning, aſked what was Majeſty, if deprived 
of the externals? None of our readers 
will find any difficulty in getting at A Jet 
ia that.— This, however, is parliamentary 
language, and not ſo proper bt Jeſters by 
profeſſion; though perhaps a Satiriſt might 


| fay, that in the preſent mode of carrying 


on the buſineſs of Parliament, the Mem- 

bers of it are at leaſt practical Jeſters. 
We ſhall leave this Jeſt of the Legiſla- 
ture, and look among the Paysicians, 
whoſe very gravity is a Jeſt. The Law, 
too, is a profeſſed ſyſtem of Joking, of 
which an incomplete Abridgement may be 
ſeen in !wenty-three volumes folio by Viner. 
In Divinity, our ingenious prototype, in 
mie thaa oac inſtance, has diverted his 
audience 
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audience into a good humour with virtue; 
for 8 

< A Jeſt may catch him who a ſermon flies, 

« And pray'r aſcend inſtead of ſacrifice.” 
And every body muſt remember the ſuc- 
ceſs which attended che Rev. Dr, WRrr- 
FIELD, and now attends Mr. WEsLEV, from 
their happy knack of telling a ſtory. 
DanitL Burcess, in the laſt gant de- 
pended upon punning ; and Hoon Pex. 
3 the regicide killed his ſovereign with 
a joke. | 
Having thus ſhewn the different pur. 
poſes to which Jeſting has been and may 
be applied, it may be neceſſary to point 
out in what this Collection differs from 
others of the ſame kind. It was intended 
to have given an account of the books 
which haye been publiſhed under this de- 
nomination, from TarLeTon, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, to the preſent compilation; 
but beſides that moſt of theſe publications 
are either anonymous or mere catchpenny 
productions, Mhout any authentic name 
annexed to them, it would be too volumi- 
nous to annex to a bagatelle of this ſort, and 
unintereſting to any but an Antiquarian, 
or, as ſome Jeſters have ſaid, © an anti- 
< queer one.” It has been therefore thought 
proper to omit a long diſſertation on that 
ſubject for the preſcnt, and merely to give 
anew ſclection of the moſt approved Jeſts, 
arranged under the names of their reſpec- 
tive Authors, 


Every 
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Every perſon who has read the various 
Ana which have at different times im- 
proved and entertained the Public, 
will ſee the utility of this arrangement 
in the preſent Collection, which we ha ve 
reaſon to think will ſuit all taſtes. Va- 
riety is the ſoul of compilations of this 
kind; and Variety here, we may affirm, is 
aſſiſted by Novelty to recommend it. 

Stale Jeſts, inſipid Poems, and groſs 
indecencies, we have carefully avoided , 
but the lively Jeſt, the true Pon Mz, the 
enteitaining Blunder, and dro!l ſayings, 
have been chicfly the objects of atten- 
tion.— The ſagacious Reader will likewiſe 
perceive that we have introduced a great 
number of net Jeſts, as well as ſome other 
pieces of genuine wit and humour which 
never appeared in any other Jeſt-Book, 
nor were committed to the Preſs in their 
preſent form, till the publication of this 
work. 

Smart Epigrams, droll Epitaphs, enter- 
taining Tales, Riddles, Rebuſſcs, &c. have 
been remembercd in our Poetry ; which 
like viſe abounds with many. other articles 
which we flatter ourſclves cannot fail to 
prove entertaining to the reader. 

In a word: The Eviror of this Jeſt- 
Book, modeſtly preſuming that he has pro- 
vided a good meal for thole who love to 
laugh and grow fat, bids his readers fall 
to; and much good may it do them 


YORICKs JESTS. 


ROYAL BONS MOTS, &c. 


T preſent Emperor of Germany, in one 


of his familiar converſations, obſerved, 

<«< That it was hard indeed, becauſe he 
« had the ill fortune to be an Emperor, that he 
% ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſocial life, 
* which were ſo much to his taſte.” A few days 
after this, there was an exhibition of fire-works 
on the Prater. This is a large park, ſurrounded 
by the Danube, over which there is a wooden 
bridge. No carriages are allowed to pais, aud 
there is a narrow path railed off on one iide.— A 
part of the crowd in paſling over to the exhibition 
took this path, and they were ſo choked up, that 
they could not proceed. An Englith gentleman 
of an immoderate ſize, who had been at the coun- 
teſs Walſtein's when the Emperor expreſſed him- 
ſelf as above, was labouring under the prefſure of 
the mob in this path as the Emperor pailed on 
the other ſide.— His Majeſty tecing that thoſe of 


a [mall 


($3 
a {mall ſize extricated themſelves by crawling 
under the rail into the broad path, while the fat 
Engliſhman remained in a diſagreeable poſture, 
exclaimed to him, “ Ah, monſieur, I told you 
„ how unfortunate it was for a man to be tos 
« great.” 

hen the Emperor travelled under the title of 
Count Falkenſtein, to rid himſelf of the incom- 
modious parade of ſovereign etiquette, he made 
uſe only of common hired coaches.—Being urged 
at the court of Anſpach to accept of an equipage— 
* No, no,” ſays he, „“ one ſhould travel only 16 
„ /-:, and not to be ſeen.” 

When the Emperor was in France, he was 
ſhewn the monument of the great M. Turenne, 
which is placed among the tombs of the kings at 
St. Denis. He is after his death as he was always 
in his life,” ſaid he, “ in his proper place.” 

He expreſſed his ſurprize at net finding any 
rpitaph on the monument of M. Turenne; and 
being told by the Abbe who attended, that they 
had not been able to get one adequate to his 
merits, —** You have nau made it,” replied he. 

The unhappy diſpute which this country is 
engaged in with her Colonies, has very naturally 
been a ſubject of attention to all Europe, and it is 
obſervable that almoſt to a man they have adopted 
the cauſe, in argument, of America. The Em- 
peror, when ſome perſon aſked which fide he 
| favoured, replied very ingenuouſy, 7 am by 
« trade a Leyaliſl.“ 

When the King of Pruffia had a perſonal meet- 
ing ſome years ſince with the Emperor, they al- 
ways dined together, a certain number of their 
principal officers being with them. One day 
eneral Laudohn was going to place himſelf at 


= foot of the table, when the King, who was at 
the 
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the head, called out to him, * Come, come, 
* monſicur Laudohn, place yourſelf here—I would 
much rather have you by my fade, than face to 
=. Ss.” | 

10 one of the King of Pruſſia's hours of relax- 
ation, when he enters into ſocial converſation with 
his particular friends, he faid, in a gay humour, 
to Bathian i-“ When you ſhall obtain the tiara, 
* which your exemplary piety muſt one day pro- 
cure you, how will you receive me when [ 
arrive at Rome to pay my duty to your Ho!i- 
« neſs?” „I will immediately give orders,” re- 
plied the Abbe, with great readineſs, ©* to intro- 
* duce the black eagle, —that he may cover me 
* with his wings, —but ſpare his beak.” 

The prince of Wales and biſhop of Oſnaburgh 

being one day at Carlton Houſe, they were ſha-vn 
a very elegant ſett of maps, in which their tutor 
was inſtructing them. Among others the map of 
America was ſhewn them.—1 he prince of Wales 
put it aſide with precipitation, ſaying, ** / have 
« nothing to do with America.” 
Some time ago, when Admiral Digby's 
fleet returned to Spithead, an old man meeting the 
young prince William-Henry, begged a ſhilling, 
and ſaid he would pray to heaven for him. 
The prince turned round—** There's a guinea 
« for you,” fays he, but keep your prayers to 
«« yourfelf—we ſailors never put our money out 
to account.” 

Mr. Welt, the painter, told his Majeſty one 
day, that he had been employed by one of his 
principal miniſters for what is called in the lan- 
guage of the profeſſion, a head :—He had waited on 
him that morning, and had found him ſo dejected, 
and with ſo long a face, on account of ſome bad 
news, that he could not begin. Sir,” ſays his 

A 2 Majeſty, 
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Majeſty, „ if that noble lord's head cannot keep 
up his countenance, it is time to employ another 
„ Hand than yours 10 take it off.” 

James II. when duke of York, was immode- 
rately fond Of women, but it was obſerved that his 
miſtreſſes were excecdingly ugly. His brother, 
tic reigning King, was wont to fay, „ That the 


OS 


<« prieſts provided him with ſuch, in order to ſul- 
Adu the luſt of the fleſh.” 

James I. firſt coined his twenty-two ſhilling- 
pieces called Jacobuſes, on which his head was 
crowned.—He afterwards coined his twenty- 
Milling- pieces, where he wore the /aurel inſtead of 
tie crown, —Ben Jonſon obſerved on this, that 
poets always came to poverty King James no 
* ſooner began to wear bays, than he fell two 
« ſhillings in the pound.” 

Lewis XII. ſuffered many hardſhips, and was 
forced, through perſecution, to quit his country, 
v-hen he was duke of Orleans, and before he came 
to the throne. Soon after his coronation, his 
courtiers told him how he might be revenged on 
his former enemies. No,” replied the brave 
prince; “ the injuries that were done to the duke 
«© of Orleans ought not to be revenged by the 
king of France.” 

James II. having appointed a nobleman to 
be lord treaſurer when the exchequer was in a 
very exhauſted ſtate, he complained to the king 
of the irkſomeneſs of the office, as the treaſury 
was ſo empty.—*<* Be of good chear, my lord,” 
replied his majeſty, ** for you will now ſce the 
bottom of your buſineſs at once.“ 


PARLIA- 
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PARLIAMENTARY BONS MO Ts. 
CELEBRATED orator one day, in the 


warmth of debate, fpoke ſome words rather 
_ diſreſpectful of the government---Mr. George On- 
flow called him to order, and ſaid hc would not 
ſit ſilent and hear the ſovereign inſulted.---The 
gentleman in explanation ſaid, That though 
he reſpected his Majeſty's own perſon, he 
ce ſaw no reaſon for reſpecting his Majeſty's man- 
„ ſervant and his maid-ſervant, his ox and his 
2a.” 

When the houſe of commons came to the re- 
ſolution that no ſtranger ſhould be admitted with- 
out a member, the celebrated George Boden 
went down to the houſe one day, carrying one 
hand in his breeches---T he door-keeper ſtopping 
him as he attempted to enter, George dryly told 
him, “He had a right to be admitted, as he came 
« twitha member in his hand.” 

When one of the miniſterial party ordered the 
gallery to be cleared of all gentlemen, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion 1778, Governor Johnſtone turned 
out the ladies, among whom were the ducheſs of 
De, and ſeveral other perſons of quality: 
„For, d—n me,” ſays he, I have no notion of 
„ making i of one and fleſh ob another.” 

Some years ago the door-keepers were permitted 
to take money for admitting ſtrangers to the gal- 
lery : one night, on a very important diviſion, 
when the gallery was to be cleared, a gentleman 
refuſed to ſtir. He ſwore he had as good a title 
to remain as nine-tenths, at leaſt, of the members 
below---for be bad bought his ſeat. 

At the time when the lower houſe were in 
converſation about the propeſitions which Lord 

A 3 North 
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North intended to lay before them with reſpect to 
Ireland, and was calling upon him to give them 
ſome hint of what they were; the celebrated Mr. 
Fox obſerved, that the houſe might be aſſured 
they would be exactly contrary to his former mea- 
ſures ; for the noble lord was convinced in all 
<< caſes that the only chance he had of being right, 
"* was by acting in oppoſition to himſelf,” 

At the concluſion of the laſt ſeſion, when the 
agents of adminiſtration were promoting ſubſcrip- 
tions for the maintenance of government in every. 
corner of the kingdom, it was obſerved in parlia— 


ment, that the bench of biſhops, though they had 


been clamorous for war, had not yet given a ſhil- 
ling towards its ſupport. ** Oh,” ſays Mr. 
Wilkes, << they act in charity, as becometh the 
„ profeſſion---!bey do net let the left hand know what 
« the right hand gives. ; 

Mr. ſerjeant Popham, when ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, which had fat long and done nothing, 
coming one day to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſaid to 
him, „Now, Mr. ſpeaker, what has paſſed in 
« the houſe?” He anſwered, «+ May it pleaſe yuur 
« Majcfly, eleven weeks.” 

At the time when Lord North's miniftry by thcir 
agents were procuring addreſſes from the different 
parts of the kingdom, Sir Thomas Egerton, with 
others of the government emiſſaries, applied to a 
Ir. Hague, an old gentleman as remarkable for the 
| ulneſs of his purſe as for the dryneſs of his man- 
ner. Ar. Hague, after peruſing the addrefs with 
alt the ſcrupulous and wary caution of a tradeſ- 
man, very demurcty pulled off his ſpectacles, 
io}Ided up the bundle of loyalty, and returned it 
to the Knight with this fingular and ſage reply, 
« { believe, yung man, that you want a place.” 
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Mr. Burke, in the courſe of debate, one day, 
was pointedly ſevere on the hirelings of Miniſtry. 
---de ſaid they ſaw the miniſter like the Grecian 
matron undoing to-day what had been the ſavou- 
rite work of yeſterday, and they were equally 
anxious to ſupport him in every meaſure. ---His 
very contradictions furniſhed matter for panegyric, 
and they ſeemed to explain, in the words of hol 
writ “ The miniſter giveth, and the miniſter 
«© taketh away---blciled be the name of the mi- 
„ aifter.” 


VOLTAIREANA. 
O evening at Ferney, the diſcourſe nappen- 


ing to turn on the genius of Shakeſpeare, 
Voltaire expatiated on the impropriety and abſur- 
dity of introducing low Characters and vulgar dia- 
logue into tragedy; and gave many inftanccs of 
the Engliſh bard's having offended in that particu- 
lar, even in his moſt pathetic plays. A gentleman 
of the company, who was a great admirer of 


Shakeſpeare, obſerved, by way of palliation, 


that though thoſe characters were low, yet they 
were naturul (dans I nature was his expreſſion). 
« With permiſſion, Sir,“ replicd Voltaire, „m 
a is very natural, and yet I wear breeches.“ 

A perſon who ſtammered very much found 
means to get himſelf introduced at Ferney. He 
had no other recommendation than the praiſes he 
very liberally beſtowed upon himſelf. When he 
left the room, Voltaire ſaid he believed him to be 
an adventurer, an impoſtor- Madame Denis ſaid, 
I mpoſtors never ftammer, << What!“ replies Vol- 
taire, * Did not NMoſes ftammer ?”” 


Voltaire 
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Voltaire compared the Britiſh nation to a hogſ- 
head of their own ftrong beer; the top of which is 
frath, the bottom dregs, the middle excellent. 

Freron the journaliſt, the parſon B of Pa- 
ris, had long poured on Voltaire all the torrent of 
his malignity.--- The poet was walking one day 
in his garden with a gentleman from Geneva, A 
toad crawled acroſs the road before them; the 
gentleman ſaid, There's a Freron.” © What can 
« that poor animal have done to you,” replied 
the wit, „to deſerve ſuch a name?“ 

Voltaire approved much more of Marmontel's 
Art of Poctry, than of any poems of that author's 
compoſition. Speaking of theſe he ſaid, That 
© Marmontel, like Moſes, could guide others to 
„the Holy Land, though he was not allowed to 
« enter it himſelf.” The ſame alluſion, by the 
bye, though perhaps Voltaire did not know it, was 
made by Cowley. 


« Bacon, like Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 

„The barren wilderneſs he paſt ; 

Did on the very border ſtand 

« Of the bleſt promis'd land, 

« And from the mountain top of his exalted 
cc wit 

„% Saw it himſelf, and ſhewed us it.” 


Voltaire's diſlike to the clergy is well known. 
The converſation happening one day to turn into 
a topic of abuſe on them; one perſon ſaid, if you 
ſubſtrat pride from prieſts, nothing will re- 
main. You reckon their gormandizing then 
« as nothing ?” ſaid Voltaire. 

Metaobylical writers, he obſerved, are like 
minuet-dancers ; who being dreſſed to the greateſt 
adyantage, make a couple of bows, move through 
dhe room in the fineſt attitudes, diſplay all their 

3 graces, 
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graces, are in continual motion without advan- 
cinga ſtep, and finiſh at the identical point from 
which they ſet out. 3 

Wnile in England, his ſevereobſervations on the 
allegory of Sin and Death provoked this epigram 
from B Voung: IE Et 4:4 


* Thou art fo witty, profligate, and thin, 

© Thou'rt Milton's Devil, with his Death, and 

3 

Rouſſeau and Voltaire lived for a time in friend- 
ſhip ; but the ſtrange abſurdity of the former 
ſoon put an end to it, as he very, ridiculouily 
Charged Voltaire with being, the author of all his, 
perſecutions in Geneva, &c. | Rouſſeau ſnewed 
the other, in the beginning of their acquaintance, 
a lyric epiſtle addreſſed to Poſterity. My 
friend,“ ſaid Voltaire, his letter nil! never 
« be delivered according to its direction. x 

While Voltaire was in England ſome, years ago, 
lord Cheſterfield, who was exceedingly fond of his; 
company, and who correſponded with the bard till. 
his death, invited him to dinner, which invitation 
he accepted ; but finding the vails he was obliged 
to give the ſervants much more than would have 
paid for a dinner at a tavern, he declined a ſe— 
cond, and even the third. invitation. Lord 
Cheſterfield, meeting Voltaire one day in the Park, 
preſſed him ſtrongly to come and eat ſoup with 
him. * Upon my word, my lord,” ſays Voltaire, 
I cannot afford it.” His lordſhip was aſto- 


niſhed at firſt ; but an explanation taking place, 
he ordered his ſervants, on pain of loſing their, 
places, to refuſe taking vails. This was the firit 
example of reforming this evil, which afterwards 


When 


became general, 


6-20: 
When Voltaire was on his death-bed, he was vi- 
fited by M. Bonnet, curate of St. Sulpice, who 
began with putting his hand on the dying man's 
head, as he lay in bed ; upon which Voltaire raiſ- 
ed his own hand to the curate's head, and puſhed 
him away, ſaying, „I came into the world with- 
cout a benner, and will go out without one.“ 
The late Lord Cheſterfield happened to be at 2 
rout in France, where Voltaire was one of the 
gueſts, Cheſterfield ſeemed gaz ing about the bril- 
Jiant circle of the ladies; Voltaire accoſted him, 
«© My lord, I know you are a judge---which are 
© more beautiful---the Engliſh or French la- 
dies?“ Upon my word, replicd his lordſhip with 
his uſual preſence of mind, / am no connoifſeur in 
Fainting Some time after this Voltaire being in 
Lendon, happened to be at a nobleman's rout 
with lord Chefterheld ; a lady in company prodi- 
2 painted, directed her whole diſcourſe to 
oltaire, and entirely engaged his converſation. 
Cheſterfield came up, tapped him on the ſhoulder, 
and whiſpered, © Take care you are not captivat- 
« ed.” „ My lord,” replied the wit, “I ſeem to 
„de taken by an Engliſh bottom under French 
«© colours.” | 


BONS M OTS of the late Mr. FOOTE. 


W 


HEN Foote was at a country election, he 
intereſted himtelf in favour of a candi- 


date in oppoſition to Sir Watkin Williams W---, 
who was eſpouſed by a lady of conſiderable rank. 
Foote being rebuked by her ladyfſhip, and ſeeming 
to be affected with contrition, ſaid, I beg your 
„ ladyſhip's pardon, and am convinced of my er- 

„ rcr, 
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<< ror, for Sir Watkin is the beſt qualified of any 
man I know for repreſenting a county in Wales, 
jp as he is very monntainous, and extremely bar- 
ren.” 

When G----k was at Brighthelmſtone, he (ent 
Sir John M-lls to get him a lodging. Foote 
meeting him, and being informed of his errand, 
told him he might get David a lodging, but as to 
a kitchen, that would be quite ſuperfluous, as he 
never dreſſed any victuals at home. 

When Foote was in very diſtreſſed circum- 
ſtances, he was applied to by a bookſeller to write 
„A Syſtem of Cookery.” Egad,” ſail Sam, 
are miſtaken, I know nothing about eat- 
ing in theory; but as to practice, I think I 
could back myſelf even againſt Handel.” 

About this time Foote was one night at the Bed- 
ford coffee-houſe, when Frank Delaval joked him 
about wearing boots. Egad,” ſaid Foote, „I 
„would convince you any where elſe, that they 
© are very far from being ſuperfluous.” 

Foote having loſt a conſiderable ſum at Tom's 
coffce-houſe, was reprehended by his particular, 
fiend, Mr. G--h--n, for his indiſcretion, inſi- 
nuating that he had not loſt his money fairly. A 
few nights after, Mr. G--h--n loſt a much larger 
fum to the ſame ſet. It was Sam's tura now to 
triumph. I preſume, Mr. G--h--n, you loft 
« your money very fairly, though you cut in 
cc with ſome of the moſt notorious ſharpers about 
„% town=-=-but there is nothing like being in the 
6 ſecret. | 

Sir Richard Atkins (who was by Foote called 
the Waggoner's Whip, on account of his being 
very tall, verv thin, and ſtooping very much) 
when he kept Fanny M——y, was publicly known 
to be a very great dupe to her. Frank — 

| an 
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and Foote being over a bottle, the ſubject turned 
upon Sir Richard's weakneſs in being ſuch a dupe 
to a woman.“ Oh,” ſaid Foote, *< there is 
e nothing ſurprizing in it; he is not indeed a 
pe ” + LG but you know he is a very ſupple 
* RO | 

When Nancy Parſons quitted the duke of G----, 
deſerted P-nt-n, and went abroad with Lord 
M „a gentleman at the St. James's coffee - 
houſe could not help obſerving what an abandon- 
ed devil ſhe muſt be. Oh,” ſaid Foote, there 
© js nothing in it, you know ſhe has the benefit 
ac of the clergy on her fide.” | 

When Mis Chudleigh appeared at the maſque- 
rade at Ranelagh in the character of Iphigenia, 
almoſt in a complete ſtate of nudity, Foote compli- 
mented her upon being the moſt perfect living 
Venus de Medicis he had ever ſeen in public; upon 
which ſhe turned upon her heel, and ſaid he was 
the moſt impudent wretch upon earth. Had 
« 1,” he replied, “ appeared here quite naked, con- 
« ſidering the difference of our ſexes, we ſhould 
« ſcarce be upon a par in point of impudence.” 

When Foote heard that — had in a pet de- 
ſtroyed all his muſic, and declared he would never 
write or play a note again as long as he lived, Foote 
ſaid, „ His lordſhip is quite right, there is more 
harmony in the box and dice than in all the can- 
e tatas and overtures in the univerſe.” | 

Upon Sam's hearing that Mr. W-de, the maſ- 
ter of the ceremonies, had abdicated his throne, on 
0 being detected in an intrigue, he laughed heartily, 

ſayings « He is unfit for that office, ſince he is ſo 

| «© bathful as to be aſhamed of an amour, which is 
© looked upon by all men of the ten as ſecuring a 
reputation for fine fellows, and the ſtrongeſt 
« recommendation to the ladies.” 


A cer- 
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A certain Black-legs, famous for cogging a die, 
being juſt returned from Newmarket, ſaid there 
had been great ſport. What then,” ſaid Foote, 
< I ſuppole = were detected, and kicked but of 
« the hazard- room?“ 

Foote's moſt predominant paſſion was the pur- 
chaſing of nick-nacks. He generally went once a 
week to Deard's to recruit his cabinet. Lord 

d coming in one day whilft he and 
Mrs. Jewell were there, his lordſhip ſaid, “ Faith, 
« Foote, you muſt have the greateſt collection of 
« trinkets of any man in Europe; I never come 
te this way but I ſee your carriage at the door.” 
Mes, my lord, (pointing to the lady) you ſee 
« I am quite in the jewel way.” 

Mr. C—Im-n having ſome diſputes with Mr. 
Vates in Foote's preſence, the latter ſaid to the 
former, ©* You inſignificant being, for three far- 
things I would put you in my pocket.” „Would 
you? cried Foote: Then you would have more 
wit in your pocket than ever you had in your 
head.” 

Doctor L- n being one night, after he had 
been at Foote's theatre, at the Bedford coffee- 
houſe, was ſo ignorant of his own portrait, that 
he ſeriouſly aſked Fcœote who was the doctor he 
had handled ſo ſevercly. Don't you know ?” re- 
_ plied Foote: © he comes here very often, much 
„ reſembles you, and always has his ſtockings 
c about his heels.“ 

The late Mr. Ap---ce, who was a very ſingu- 
lar man, told Foote one day at dinner, that the 
miniſtry had quite overlouked him, and that he 
thought it Foote would bring him upon the ſtage, 
he was ſure Government would certainly take no- 
tice of him. Upon th:: lint Foote wrote the Au- 


thor, and Ap--ce was ſo much reſolved that his 


t of Cad- 
wallader, 


own character W Nay known ia tha 
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walladcr, that he lent the mimic a ſuit of cloaths 
he had been voy conſpicuous in at court, Som- 
body hinted that Foote Cid not ule his friend well, 
thus to expoſe him. ** Yu are quite, miſtaken, 
« repl:ed the wit; i doit ac his own requeit, in 
©. order to make his fortune.” 

When Lovejoy broke cut, ſoon after the confla- 
gration at Bradley's, Foote was afked what he 
thought of this traſficker in bliſs? Foote replied, 
© he imagined that Lovejoy would ſoon be burnt 
« out, though in a different way.” © How ſo?” 
ſaid captain D------. Why, with burnt Cham- 
„ paign and b:iniftone.” 

No man was more afraid of Foote than Jack 
Harris, that well-xnown. pimp v under the Roſe. He 
applicd to Sam, and intreatsd him for God's ſake, 
not to bring him on the ſtage, and reminded the wit 
of his palt ſervices. That you are an excellent 
„ pandar in a certain line, 1 allow ; but you may 
„ make yourtclf city; 1 have hig cher game in 
« yiew— pimps, paralites, and pandars in the moſt 
© elevated ranks ; * the bench of b------$ 
% down to the t- ----y bench.“ 

When Foote heard of Tenducci's marriage, be 
ſaid his wite mutt be very fond of a man, when the 

would marry the reprefentative only of one, And 
when it was reported that ſhe was pregnant--- 
« ell,“ taid Sam, “ that fellow is in great luck 
« to get juirnoymen fo caſily, when even the 
ce taylete, who are but the nimh parts of men, 
© wiil rot wol for legal wages,” 

Being :fked his opinion of lard Cheſterſield's 
Letters, Foute replied, 4 T! hey Comprized a ſine- 
& Crown ſye mord wlicity „dcception, andadultery : 
nat tho Eis lordmip ſecms to have ſtudied the 
« (races with great attention, yet he had entire- 
%% ſorgot that they never appear ſo beautiful as 

+ when 


Take, | oy 
* when accompanied by Virtue ; that if the Graces 
« jnould be found in a brothel, they would Jote 
© all their attractions ; and that in the hot- bed of 
„ adultery they would be frorched to deform. 1%.” 

VW hen Foote read David Humec's pamphlet con- 
cerning Roulicau, and came to the tender for n- 
where they cry and fob in one another's Jap, e 
exclaimed, „Here is a new ſect eſtabliſhed of tae 
crying philoſophers! It will be in its greateſt 
© p-:teciion in infancy, and in dofage it may tc 
6 pretty caſily; but in perfect manhood, in the 
vigour of life, it is a iyſtem that never will be 
adopted but by Fribbles and Macaro: ics.” 
Upon ſeeing Nan C-tl-y in Comus, he ſaid. 
© She was finely bronzed for the character, bur 
«© it was a pity the managers had not pu: her i: 
a part which by nature ſhe was cut out for—— 
„ Moll Brazen in the Beggar's Opera.” 

Mr. D k of famous memory, being once 
at a coffee-houſe with Dr, Smollet our humouriſt, 
and Sir John Fielding, was obſerved to go fre- 
quently to the neceſſary, which in fact was only 
to get an opportunity (in the univerſity phraſe) 
of coaxing his ſtockings. The Dr. obſerving, 
that he ſeemed to have a purging on him—** No, 
faith, Sir, ſays Derrick, the /o2en-/s is only about 
my heels.” „I thought ſo (replied Foote), for 
indeed your feet ſmell confoundedly.” To make 
amends for this joke, however, the doctor and 
Foote preſented him with two pieces to get his 
wardrobe into better order, 

Foote meeting with -n old acquaintance who 
had long been a limb of the law, and who had of- 
ten through the creviccs of his cloaths ſhewn 
his. nakedneſs, in a decent ſuit of mourni: 
in the month of November, aſked Latitat it 
he could congratulate him upon any lucky 


*C 2 windfall, 
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windfall, painting to his ſables,--- Na,“ re- 
plied Latitat, „you know it is Ferm- time.“ 
4 Fnith, that is true, ſaid Focte: it has been a 
long vacation fur vont taylor.“ 

11: late k--- ne 2f.-rno0n at bis coffee, aſk- 
£ 1:2 countels of Y------ th, What be dat 
** Footer, dat nikes f' mucn noiſe in de Hay- 
© market!“ „ Oh, Sir,” replied the lady, 
he is a mimic.” A mimique! we have no mi- 
„ mique in Germany; we have, indeed, des buf- 
« fons. Juſt as the converſation had gone ſo far 
upon the ſubject, the clock ſtruck five, when, 
as uſual, they retired to take an afternoon's nap. 
T his being told circumſtantially to Foote by the 
page in waiting, he inſtantly ſaid, „The coun- 
<« reſs is undoubtedly the greateſt mimic in Eu- 
„rope, for the can take the k- off whenever ſhe 
« pleaſes.” | 

When Foote heard that F---d, the clerk of 
the Arraigns, had brought off Lookup, who was 
indicted for perjury, by a flaw in the indictment, 
Sam faid to him, whilſt playing a game at whiſt, 
« By G-d, F-rd, you can do any thing, after 
« bringing off Lookup! I do not wonder you hold 
© thirteen trumps in your own hand; the leaſt he 
« could do was to teach you the Jong ſhuffle, for 
% your trouble and ſervices. 

f oote never could loſe an opportunity of being 
ſmart, let it be at whoſe expence it might, or upon 
ever ſo melancholy an occaſion. The late unfor- 
tunate Dr. D. belonging to a whiſt club of which 
Foote was member, the Doctor had had a great 
run of ill luck, and was, in the gameſter's phraſe- 
ology, tied-up; that is, he received a 2 
to pay twenty, if ever he played again for above a 
guinea. On the day of the Doctor's execution, a 


gentleman called upon Foote, who had been to ſec 
the 
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the Doctor go to the fatal tripod. ** I have been,” 
ſaid the gentleman, to ſee the unfortunate Doctor 
meet his doom; I ſuppoſe he is launched into 
* eternity by this time.” © How ſo! ſays Foote, 
you know he was tied-uþ long ago.” 

"oote being at a private concert, where lord 
Sandwich played the kettie-drums, he was aſked 
by one of the connoſcenti what he thought of his 
lordſhip's performance? Why, ſaid the wag, I 
* think he would do finely to beat up for recruits 
© for the marine ſervice; and this would be 3 
greater proof than he ever gave bcfore of his 
*© {kill in nautical affairs.“ 

No people on the face of the earth are more 
partial to their own country than the Scatch; on 
which account Mr. Foote never failed to chaſtiſe 
every Scotchman, who at any time in his company 
choſe to ride his national hobby-horſe. On one 
of theſe occalions, a Scotchman having been figur- 
ing away concerning the great ſagacity and inge- 
nuity of his countrymen, Mr. Foote determined 
to puniſh him by relating the following ftory. 
A ſhip being in diftrels at ſea (ſaid the wit), 
the compaſs was by ſome accident thrown down, 
and daſhed to pieces. This threw the captain 
into a terrible dilemma; he knew not how to ſteer 
without it, nor did he underſtand how to make 
one. A Scotch ſailor, taking notice of his anxiety, 
ſaid, „Sir, donna ye know how to make a com- 
paſs ?” 4 No (replied the captain) I wiſh I did.” 
<< Out, out, mon (returned the Scotchman) the 
muckle de'el gar me, but I'ſ: ſhew ye how to 
make one, if you'll gi' me a ſheet of writing- 


paper.” A ſheet of writing-paper being produced, 
the Scotchman very deliberately. put his thumb 
and finger into the collar of his ſhirt, drew forth 
a louſe, and placed it gently on the paper. _ 

n 
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ken ye well, captain, (ſaid he) and obſerve ye, 
that a Scotch louſe always travels ſouthward; ſo 
that if ye mind the courle of this louſe upon the 
paper, ye may eaſily find whereabout the north is, 
and make your compals accordingly.“ 

Another {tory our Engliſh Ariitophanes uſed to 
be fond of relating, Wes concerning a gentleman, 
named Brown, why had a large eſtate, and kept a 
great number et negroes in the iſland of Barba- 
does. N. Brown having miſſed a conſiderable 
ſum of money, had great reaſon to think that 
ſo::.2 of his negro flaves had ſtolen it, and in order 
to detect the thick, tricd the following experiment. 


Having tummcned all the negro ſlaves to attend 


him in a large hall, he thus harangued them: «I 
have been informed in a viſion by the great ſerpent, 
whom you adore, that the thief who itole my mo- 
ney is one of you; and he morcover told me, that 
the very man ſhould at this preſent moment have 
a large feather out of a parrot's tail hanging at the 
tip of his noſe.” Mr. Brown had no ſooner ut- 
tered theſe words, than the real thief bet:ayed his 
guilt by ſuddenly clapping his hand up to his noſe, 
to feel for the feather, and exhibiting the utmoſt 
ſymptoms of fear. On ſeeing this, Mr. Brown 
ſuddenly ſeized hold of the fellow, and charged 
him home with the theft: the poor fallow being 
greatly terrified, and thinking that his deity, the 
great ſerpent, had betrayed him to his maſter, very 
readily confeſſed the fact, and reſtored the money. 
Mr. Brown, however, acted with more lenity 
on this occaſion than is uſual, when offences of 
ſuch a kind have been committed by negro ſlaves; 


for after the reſtoration of the money, he freely 


forgave him, thinking the fright he had put him 
into a ſufficient puniſhment for his perfidy. R 
ome 
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Some years ago Mr. Foote dined at the Caſtle 
at Salt-Hill. When Partridge produced the bill, 
Foote. thought it very exorbitant, and aſked him 
his name—** Partridge, an' pleaſe you,” replicd 
the hoſt “ Partridge!” reſumed Foote, it ſhould 
be M vodcoct, by the length of your bill. 
Foote being aſked, what he thought of Sir B. 
Keith's. appointment to the government of Ja- 
maica ? replied, ** What do think ?—1 think that 
the Iriſh take ws all in, and the Scots turn ws all ont.” 
A Gentleman aſking Foote, ſoon after the affair 
of crim. con. between the D—ke of C———4d 
and lady G——y——r, what he thought of the 
verdict ? Why,“ ſays the wit, I think his 
I———] h— - —fs rather wrong in the amour; 
but, d—n me, I think theſe twelve appraiſers have 
ably overvalued bis paſtime.” 
hen Mr. Foote was told of the Duke of Cum- 
derland's marriage, he ſaid, <* I am glad to hear of 
1 hope it will be the laſt fooliſh thing he will 
Foote rattling away one evening in his 
toon with great wit and brilliancy, as he uſually 
did ; the duke of -d, who was pre- 
ſent, and ſeemed highly entertained, cried out, 
„Well, Foote, you Ec I ſwallow all your 
things. Do you, my Lord Duke?“ ſays the 
other; <* why then 1 congratulate you on your 
digeſtion, for, by G-, I believe you never threw 
1 A*. _—— 1 
oote lying in in conſequence | 
his ſitting up to late hours, a friend once obſerved 
40 him, that ſuch a. oonduct wauld ſharten his days. 


« Very true {ſaid Foote), but as it my 
nights, that will be much the ſame thing in the end.“ 
Foote meeting his ald acquaintance Major B——, 


«at Bath, one ſeaſon, (a character well knows 
in 


„ 


in the annals of gaming) came up to him, and 
aſked him with great cordiality, how he did ? 
& Ah! Foote,” ſays the other, „I have had a 
terrible accident ſince I ſaw you laſt ; no leſs than 
the %% of an eye. My dear fellow,” ſays 
the wit, „I am heartily ſorry for it: pray at 
what game? 

Baron B , a celebrated gambler, well 
known by the name of the e- handed Baron, be- 
ing detected ſome years ago at Bath ſecreting a 
card, the company, in the warmth of their reſent- 
ment, threw him out of the window of a ene-parr- 


' of-ſtairs room, where they had been playing. The 


baron meeting Foote ſome time after, was loudly 
compl.ining of this uſage, and aſking what he 
ſhould do © Do,” ſays the wit, «why it is a 
| <a caſe ; never play ſo high again ſo Jong as you 
we,” 

Foote being engaged to a rout of Lady Harring 
ton's, found the Ladies all ſo thickly ſeated, that 
on his entering the drawing- room could not 

t a place to fit down in. Come, Foote,” 
lays her Ladyſhip, “en muſt not be kept ſtand- 
ing, take a chair. You are very obliging, my 
Lady,” ſays che wit; „ but there appears to me to 
be more buttoms than chairs at prefent about the 
room.“ 3 
The ſame humorous wit fitting at table next 
to a Gentleman who had help'd himſelf to a 
very large piece of bread, after he had eaten two 
or three mouthfuls, takes up his piece of bread, 
with an intent to cut a flice cf it. © Sir,” ſaid 
the Gentliemafl, that is my bread.” © I beg a 
thouſand pardons, Sir,” replied Foote, © 7 proteſt 
I took it for the loaf.” 

Foote happening to ſpend the evening with two 
dignitaries of the Church, onda; ü 
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bly happened to ſettle on ſome part of polemical 
divinity, which the two churchmen took up on 
different grounds, with great force cf argument and 
obſervation. Fovute during this while took no 
other ſhare in the debate than in recruiting their 
ſpirits by conſtantly keeping their glaſſes filled: at 
lat, one of them turned about, and begged that as 
he could be at times as argumentative as witty, 
he would ſtep in as an arbitrator of their difter- 
ences, „ thank you kin ny, gentlemen,” ſays 
Foute, very gravely ; “ but I have always made it 
a rule never to trouble my head about j af- 
OiTS. 

0 Foote and Garrick being at a tavern together, at 
the time of the firit regulation of the gold coin, 
the former paliing cut his purſe top y hig reckons 
ing, afk.d the latter, What he ſhould do with 
a lip”t guinca he had?“ „ 'Pſhaw, it's worth 
nothing,“ fays Griick, ** fling it to the devil.“ 
* Well David,” f.ys the other, „you ere what 
I always took you tor, ever contri-ing te make a 
guinea go further than a:.y other man.” 

At the time of the Jubilee in honour of Shake» 
ſ-eare, planned and conducted by Mr. Garrick, 
the weather in general (thouch early in Septem- 
ber) turned out very bad; particularly the day 
appointed for the public procemon, which obliged 
that part of the ceremony to be diſpenſed with. 
Garrick meeting Foote on the morning of this day 
in the public breakfaſting-room, juſt in the mo- 
ment of a very heavy ſhower ot rain, „Well, 
Sam,“ ſays he, rather diſappointedly, „What do 
you think of this?“ „Think of it,“ hys Foote; 
« Wry, 1 think, it is God's revenge egainft Ja- 
nity.” | 

"The ſame wit being aſked his opinion of the 
Stratford Jubilee, replied, ** A jubilee is a pub- 
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lic invitation, urged by puffing, to go without 
horſes to an 2 — 232328 
tives, governed by a mayor and aldermen who are 
no magiſtrates, to celebrate a great poet, whoſe 
own works have made him immortal, by an ode 
without poetry ; muſic without melody ; a dinner 
without victuals; lodgings without beds; a croud 
without company; a maſquerade where half the 
people appeared barefaced ; a horſe-racc up to the 
knees in water; fireworks extinguiſhed as ſoon as 
they were lighted ; and a boarded booth, by way 
of amphitheatre, which was to be taken down in 
three days, and fold by public auction.“ 

When Foote firſt heard of the late Sir Francis 
Elake Dclaval's death, the ſhock of loſing fo in- 
t mate a friend had ſuch an effect on his fpirits, 
that he burſt into tears, retired to his room, and 
ſ:w no company for two days: the third day 
J well, his treaſurer, calling on him, he aſked 
hem with ſwoln eyes, what time would the burial 
be? ©: Not till next week, Sir,” replied the other, 
& 2s I hear the ſurgeons are firſt to diſſect his 
Sad. This laſt word recovered the wit's fancy, 
who repeating it with ſome ſurprize, aſked, ** And 
what the devil will they get there? I am ſure,” 
ſays be, «+ I have known poor Frank theſe five 
and twenty years, and I never could find ary thing 
im it.“ - 

The late comedian Mr. Holland (whoſe father 
was a baker) at his death appointed Mr. Foote 
one of his pall-bearers, being al ſo his executor. 
The burying- place of the family was Batterſea; 
where Mr. Foote having attended, to diſcharge 
the laſt duty to his friend, return'd to town, and 
willing to gct rid of his grief (for he had a real 
affection for Holland) went to the Bedford coffee- 
houſe in queſt of ſome friends. The buſineſs he 


had 
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had been upon being well known, one of the 
company addreſſed him with, „ Well, Sir, you 
have juſt been paying the I-ſt kind office to your 
friend?” To which Foote replied (tho' his un- 
ealineſs was veiy viſible) Yes, por bey, 1 bade 
juſi leen lending a hand to ſhove him into the ſamiiy- 
oven. 

When Mr. Foote was laſt at Paris, in the courſe 
of an evening's converſation with ſome Englith 
gentlemen, the ſub ect turn'd on Mr. Garrick's 
acting; when ſome of the company expreſſed their 
fears of that great periormer's relinquiſhing the 
ſtage. Make yourſelves enſy an that head, replicd tc: 
wit, for he'd play Richard before à kitchen-fire in the 
Os provided he was ſure getting a ſep in 

n 


Mr. Foote firſt introduced Mr. B—1d—y, who 
was originally bred a cook, upon the ſtage; and 
engaged him to perform at the Hay- market daring; 
one of his ſeaſons, at a certain ſtipulated ſalary, Mr. 
B—dd—y, however, not liking the parts aſſig ned 
him by his manager, refuie1 to play, and yet at 
the end of the ſeaſon aſked for his ſalary ; which 
Mr. Foote refuſed to pay, as the terms of their 
engagement had not been performed. Mr. 3B 
in conſequence procured a writ to be ſerved on 
Mr. Foote, who, when it was preſente] to him, 
exclaimed, An ungrateful flow!“ - Ungrate - 
ful,” returns the bailiff, how!“ —“ Why,” re- 
turned the manager, is not he ungrate ful in thus 
rewarding me for taling the [Mt out of kis band, und 
putting iy his fade prot 1 £ ; 

The Mrs. Rediiſb that was Ali, Mort, {for the 
8 rom Whom ſhe takes her name, ag 

ail io many fem le counexi ens, it is impoſſible to 
diitiaguiſn them but oy their original names) 
playing the Queen in Richard, one night, at Drury. 
3 Lanz 


| 
| 


Sf. 
Lane theatre, and be ing rather of a coarſe, maſcu- 
line make, a gentleman aſked Foote, who ſat next 
him, who ſhe was? Being told her name was Red- 
diſh © Reddiſh ! Reddith !” ſays the gentleman, 
endeavouring to recollect her. Aye, Sir,” ſays 
the wit,“ Horſe Redaiſb. | 

When Foote heard that Powell the actor had ſet 
up his chariot, he ſaid he was a very unnatural 
ſon, or he would certainly have hired his father 
for a coachman“. 

When Foote heard that doctor Kenrick was 
going to give a public criticiſm on his comedy of 
Ihe Cozeners, at Marybone, Well,” ſays he, 
let the doctor take care of the fate of our firſt 
parents; @ fall in the Garden.” 

When the celebrated doctor Taylor firſt ſet up 
his coach, he conſulted with Foote about the choice 
of a motto. What are your arms?“ ſays the 
wit. Three mallards, cried the doctor. 
„Very good,” ſays Foote, why then the motto 
12 recommend to you is, Quaci—. Quact— 

uack,”” | | 
About three ago, Foote went to ſpend his 
Chriſtmas with the late C—-— B. n, Eſq. 
when the weather being very cold, and but bad 
fires, occaſioned by the ſcarcity of wood in the 
houſe, Foote was determined to make his viſit as 
ſhort as poflible z accordingly on the third day 
after he went there, he ordered his chaiſe, and 
was preparing to ſet out for town. Mr, B-—n 
ſeeing him with his boots on in the morning, 
asked him what hurry he was in, and preſſed him 
to ſtay. No, no,“ 1 * oote, was I to ſtay an 
longer, you would not 


me have à leg to ſtand on. 
£6 Gown Mr. Powell's father was originally of this pro- 
« Why, 
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« Why ſure,” fays Mr. B——n, we do not 
drink ſo much.” No,“ ſays the wit, „but there 


is ſo little wood in your houſe, that, by God, I am 
afraid one of your ſervants may light the fires ſome 
morning with my right leg.” 


— Oc —— —CCOO OO · —————— —— —  —  —  _____ 


CHESTERFIELDANA. 


SOON after the late lord Cheſterfield was made a 
O privy-counſellor, a place of great truſt became 
vacant, to which his late majeſty and the duke of 
Dorſet recommended two very different perſons. 
His m——y eſpouſed the intereſt of his friend 
with ſome heat, and upon leaving the council- 
chamber told them, he expected to be obeyed.“ 
However, the place being an object of conſe- 
quence, on a debate it was carried againſt the 
k—g. It fell to lord Cheſterfield's lot to carry the 
inſtrument to be ſigned, who knowing the paſ- 
fionate diſpoſition of his m———y, prudently 
forbore afking him to ſign the inſtrument ; but 
very ſubmiſhvely demanded whoſe name he would 
be pleaſed to have inſerted in the blanks. The 
king, being privately acquainted with their de- 
liberations, paſſionately replied, *+ The devil, Sir, 
if you will.“ „Very well,” replied his lordſhip ; 
& but would your m——y have the inftrument 
run in the uſuai ſtile, To our trufly wel- beloved 
friend and counſellor the devil?“ | 

The late queen having ſome diſtant notion of 
encloſing St. James's-Park entirely for the ſt 
of the royal family, confulted lord Chefterficld 
about the expences : his lordſhip, ſtartled at the 
propoſal at firſt, waved his opinion z but at length 


being 


| 
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being preſſed to it, he replied, «© Why, then, 
madam, I think it may come to about three 
crowns.” 

It was wittily remarked by lord ChefterfieJd, 
that whenever our Court demanded from that cf 
France a categorical, they generally reccived an 
allegorical, anſwer. 

It being ask'd, in company with lord Cneſterfield, 
whether the piers of Weſtminſter- briuge would be 
of ſtone or wood: Oh / faid my lord, of fone, to 
be ſure—for we have teo many io n pers (peers) al- 
ready at Weſiminſter. 

Lord Cheſterfield chanc'd one day to be at the 
d— of N—le's levee, when Garnet upon Fob, a book 
dedicated to that Nobleman, neppen'd to lic in the 
window. Before his Grace made his appearance, 
his lordſhip had time enough to amuſe himſelf with 
the book; and when the duke enter'd, he found 
him reading in it. el, my Lord, ſaid his grace, 
what is your opinion of that best? In any other place, 
1 ftouid not think much of it, reply'd his lordthip 
but being in ycur grace's levee, I think it one of the 
beft books in the world. 

Lord Cheſterſield and another gentleman pay- 
ing a morning viſit :ogether, juſt as the latter had 
ſtept out of the carriage, a great lamp u hich hung 
in the center of an iron arch before the door, fell, 
and miſſe the gentleman only by about half an 
inch. Good G—d, my lord,” ſays he, much 
ſurprized, *+ I was near being gane. Why, 
yes,” ſays my lord, very coolly, © but there 
would h.ve t:en one comfort attending ſuch an 
accident, tnat you would have had extreme unction 
before you went.” 


The corporation of Bath, in honour to Mr.. 


Naſh, placed a full-length ſtatue of him in the 
pump-room, between the buſts of Newton and 


Pope ; 
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Pope; upon which occaſion the earl of Cheſter- 


feld wrote the following ſevere and witty epi- 
gram : 


Immortal Newton never ſpoke 
More truth than here you'll find 
Nor Pope himſelf e'er penn'd a joke 

d-verer on mankind. 


The picture plac'd the buſts between, 
Adds to the Satire ſtrength; 
Wiſlom and Wit are little ſeen, 
Eut Folly at full length. 


His Lordſhip ha] a moſt unconquerable paſſion 
ö for gaming; yet always choſe rather to piay with 
gamolers than with gentlemea, Be ng aſked bis 
reaſon for this ſingular taſte, he replicd, When 
« I play with ſharpers, and am ſucceſstul, I am 
6 ſure of being paid—but if I play with gentle- 
© men, they generally acknowled e the debt, but 
5 ſeldom diſcharge it.” 

An anecdote 1s related of him, when once at 
Bath, which proves he was conicious of his own 
weakneſs in this reſpect. The f mous or infamous 
Charles Jones (who was atterwards maſter of the 
ceremomes at T unbridge, and who is ſaid to have 
borrowed ten thouſand pounds in half-crowns) 
meeting his lordſhip in the walks, addreſſed him 
in his uſu-l ſtile for the loan of a guinea, His 
lordihip had too much generoſity to r: fuſe any 
one he had ever ſpoke to ſuch a trifle. In a few 
minutes his lordſhip went into the billiard-room, 
and here he found Charles. Being deſirous of 
playing a game, he aſked the marker to give him 
a leſſon, when Charles modeſtly offered to amuſe 
his patron. You know, Charles, I do not like 
playing for nothing, if 1 play with a gentle- 

© Man, 
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* man.” By this time ſome of the group of ad- 
venturers had aſſembled, when Charles pulling out 
the guinea he had juſt borrowed, and throwing it 
into one of the nets, ſaid, ** Weil my lord, il 
« play with you for a guinea,” His jordinip did 
not chgoſe to expoſe him, and anſwered the bett. 
Charles was a ſuperior player, and won ſeveral 
games. The blaik-legs ſceing fo good a thing 
going cn, were deſirous of tharing the ſpaile, 
and offered ſevcral betis. ſome of wnich his lor- 
ſhip took. Charles (who pofieſied a negative kind 
of gratitude, or rather being influenced by {7 
intereſt, and defirous of winning ail that Couid be 
got) now threw down his ittek, foying, thit be 
would not Jet his lordſhip loſe his money in that 
manner, as he had the bet of the mat h U on 
which his Jordfirp very coolly replied, © 1 kite 
gentlemen dom the ho..our to CConpany me 
wherever I] go, and ihe leait 1 can do iS to luppurt 
my attendants.” | 

His loruihip had for a conſiderable time a ſtand- 
ing piqu t mat h at the rooms «with baron Nieu- 
man, who at that period d reſſed very pompou y; 
when a nobleman ot his lordſh p's acquaintance 
hin cd, tat tod bat or, had, in many reip: ts, the 
ad v. ntazae. Let him nave his pulls,“ fail his 
lordillip. I havr my puils tov: pull baker, pull 
devil; the baron's always good for fifty, he will 
at any time burn for that!“ 

His lordſhip, when he herd lord G Er had 
recovered ten th uſand pounds damages, ſaid, 
Fauum habet in cornu; from which hint we may 
ſtile the cuckold's hor a Cornu-copia for the 
future. | 

The celebrated Miſs Conn_—-h, complaining 


of the ill- nature of the Town, ſeid to lord 
C——= , that occaſion had been taken, _—_ a 
| alc 
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Inte illneſs of her's, to ſpread a report that ſhe had 
been brought to bed of two children. His lord- 
ſhip adviſed her to be eaſy under ſuch circum- 
ſtances ; adding, that, for his part, he had long made 
Kail rule, not to believe more than half what the Town 
7 | 

A little after the death of Sir William Stan- 
hope, brother to the late earl of Cheſterfield, his 
lady (whom Fame had taken ſome liberties with 
before) married captain C———, of a marching 
regiment, who had little beſides his commiſſion 
for his ſupport. When lord Cheſterfield was firſt 
told of this circumſtance, two or three of the fa- 
mily preſent were arraigning the very great im- 
roms of the match. Not at all,” ſays his 
ordſhip ; “ as for my part, I think nothing could 
be more equal; ſhe married for a cloak, and he for 
4 cat. 

A nobleman meeting the late lord Cheſterfield 
at a levee one morning, was aſking him when _ 
Coventry was at court? How could you 
ſuch a queſtion, my lord,” ſays Chelterheld, 
„ when no one has ſeen her face here theſe ten 

8 * 

A certain lady of quality, who is more remark- 
able for being raiſed from an obſcure rank by a 
noble marriage, than by any perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, which ſometimes produce ſuch good for- 
tune, happened to be at court when the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador made his appearance with very great 
ſplendor. Among other things which drew the at- 
tention, the richneſs of the laces were particularly 


noticed. On the return of this new-made lady of 


quality to her Jord's houſe, ſhe met with the ce- 
lebrated Lord Cheſterfield, to whom ſh- rel ted the 
ſplendor of the fotcign miniſtcr, and dwelt parti- 
cularly on the richneſs of the laces. ** hy + my 

| 


| 
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lady,” faid hi- lordſhip, <* what kind of lace was it? 
« Really, my lord, I forget the name, but 1 
ſhould know it if you mentioned it.“ Was it 
2 Eſpagnef — No, it was not that.” 
„ Was it point de Bruſſelle ? No, no; not 
that.” © Oh,” ſaid the witty Earl, „I know now 
what it was, it was point de tout. You are 
very right,” replied the lady, that was the name 

, in his 


of the lace.” 

His lordſhip's ſurgeons imaginin 
laſt illneſs, that his lordſhip had a lone in his 
bladder, probed him ſeveral times without any 
effect. Ah!” ſays, my lord, who was always 
of a contrary opinion to the Faculty, * judged it 
would, at laſt, turn out the pbilaſepber 5. ſtone. 

When he was given to underſtand that he would , 
die by inches, he replied with a ſmile, If that 
is the caſe, I am bappy that I am not ſo tail as Sir 
Thomas Robinſon.” 

A few days before his lordſhip's death, as 
he was taking an airing in Hyde-park, in an old 
coach and fix black horſes, a nobleman went 
to the fide of his carriage, and enquired his 
health.—l am but very indifferent (cried he), and 
as I ſhall live but a days longer—[ am new 
rebearſmg my own funeral. 

A few hours before his lordſhip died, they re- 
ted to him a quarrel which had been between 
Miſs Pelham and Mrs. Fitzroy, in regard to the 
reputation of Mr. Frere, late maſter of the Thatch- 
ed-houſe in St. James's-ſtreet ; and words zrifing 
very high, Mrs. Fitzroy gave Miſs Pelbam a flap 


upon the cheek. ** Ay,” fays his lordſhip, „ I am 
not ſurprized at that; — ] akvays thought Mrs. Fitz- 
roy was a firiking beauty,” 


4 A Lady 
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A lady of faſhion, very young, very giddy, and 
juſt mated, walking with Cheſterheld, 
asked his lordſhip, if ſhe did not look very 

ung ? „Indeed, my lady,“ ſays he, you 
ook as if you were juſt come front boarding- 
ſchool, and fit to return again.” 

As Lord L—— was one day lamenting to his 
lordſhip the miſconduct of his ſon, the latter ad- 
viſed a place at Court as one method which, per- 
haps, might cauſe an amendment. The father re- 
plied, he was not ſteady enough. © Yes, yes 
(faid his lordſhip)—he is ſteady enough to be 
Mafjter of the Revels.” 


JOUHUNSONIANA-: 


Ufo the publication of lord Bolingbroke's 

Philoſophical Works by David Mallet, Dr. 
Johnſon was aſked his opinion of the author and 
publiſher. «+ Why, Sir,” ſays Johnſon, “I look 
upon them both to be a couple of atheiſtical high- 
waymen : my lord for loading the piece up to the 
muzzle againſt the peace and happineſs of faciety; 
and Mallet for drawing the trigger.” 

Sone years ago the doctor being in company 
with Foote, the emigration of the Scotch to Lon- 
don became the ſubject of converſation; Foote 
inſiſted that the emigrants were as numerous in 
the former, as in the preſent reign ; the doctor 
the contrary : this diſpute continued with a friendly 
warmth for ſome time, when Johnſon called out, 
« You are certainly wrong, Sam; but I ſee how 
you are deceived ; you | diſtinguiſh them 


SS 
now as formerly; for the fellows all come breeched 
to the capital of late years.“ 

The above wits at another time having a con- 
verſation about national learning, Foote obſerved, 
however deficient the Scotch were in genius and 
humour, he believed them to be one of the moſt 
learned nations in Europe. Oh! Sir,” ſays 
Johnſon, ** you are very much miſtaken upon that 
wn I grant you, they have all a mouthful of 

arning, but not one of them a bel'yful.” 

When the doctor was firſt patronized by lord 
Cheſterfield, (which was at his lordſhip's particu- 
lar requeſt) the doctor called on him one morning; 
and being ſhewn into an anti-chamber, either from 
the miſtake of the footman, or his lordſhip's pay- 
ing a preference to other company, the doctor was 
left waiting there for two hours without his lord- 
ſhip's appearance. Johnſon growing piqued at 
this neglect, abruptly left the houſe, and from 
that hour reſolved to break off all acquaintance 
with him. Some time after this, a noble lord met 
the doctor in Dodſley's ſhop; who beginning the 
converſation, zſked him how he could deſert a man 


who had been fo ſervicealle to him, in the public 


encouragement he gave his Dictionary, as lord 
Cheſterfield was. Serviceable to me, my lord!“ 
ſays Johnſon; * in no reſpect whatſoever : I had 
been for years. ſailing round the world of litera- 
ture—and juſt as I was getting into the chops of 
the Channel, his lordſhip ſends out two little cock- 
boats, more to pariake of my triumphs, than to 
pilot me into the harbour. No, no, my lord 
Cheſterfield may be a wit amorg ft lords, but I fancy 
he is no more than a ford among /t tw 


* This retort his lordſhip could never forgive, and in all proba- 
bility occafic ned the caricatura he afterwards gave doctor Johnion 
ia one of his letters to his ſon, 

2 Whep 
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When Mr. Macpherſon's Homer came out, (a 
book univerſally decried for a bombaſtical, affected 
ſtyle) a lady remarked one evening in a large com- 
pany to doctor Johnſon, that ſhe had been endea- 
vouring to read it, but the ſtyle appeared ſo old, 
ſhe could not go through it with any ſatisfaction. 
* You are perfectly right, madam,” ſays John- 
ſon; * it is as old as the building of Babel. 

When doctor Johnſon was laſt in Scotland, 
amongſt other curioſities ſhewn him, he was taken 
to a very antient and high caſtle, which was 
reckoned to command the moſt extenſive view of 
any in the country. 4+ Well, Sir,” ſays his guide, 
* what do you think of this proſpect ?” It is 
the fineſt in all Scotland,” ſays the doctor, for 
I can here ſce the road to England.” 

When the doctor was in Scotland, he was waited 
upon at Edinburgh by the celebrated doctor Ro- 
bertfon, author of the Hiſtory of Scotland, Charles 
the Vth, &c. In the courſe of his enquiries of 
Johnſon, what he had ſeen in the town, the doc- 
tor aſk2d him, whether he had been at the Air; 
and if not, that he would accompany him there 
the next day. With all my heart, doctor,“ 
ſays Johnſon, „I ſhould like to ſee the 4:74, be- 
Cauſe it was once a church.” | 

A gentleman once aſked doctor Johnſon, What 
was his real opinion of Macklin, for I hear,” ſays 
he, „he is very clever.“ What, Macklin 
clever!” ſays tne doctor. No, no, Sir; the 
fellow is a con/tant renovation of hope, with an eter- 
nal diſappointment.” 

When lord Cheſterfield's letters to his ſon firſt 
came out, a gentleman was aſking doctor Johanſon, 
whether they did not contain great knowledge of 
the world! „O, yes, Sir,” ſays Johaſon, © very 

D 2 much 


converſation his m 
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much ſo; they inculcate the morals of a wh—re, 
and the manners of a dancing-maſter.” 

Some time after the publication of Offian, doc- 
tor Blair, who wrote notes on that celebrated 
equivoeal performance, after highly applauding it 
before doctor Johnſon, aſked him, whether he 
thought there was any man living could write ſuch 
another Epic poem? „O yes, Sir,” ſays John- 
ſ6n; many men, many women, and many children.” 

Being aſked his real opinion of the writings of 
Mr. Hoole, (author of Cyrus, Cleonite, &c.) he 
replied, ** They were ſuch as a wiſe man ſhould 
be aſhamed to remember,” 

A well-known literary character being introduced 
to him, the doctor was ſome time after aſked by a 
mutual friend how he liked him: © I proteſt, 
Sir,” ſays Johnſon, ©* the man ſeems to be a 
mighty good ſort of man; but as to his being a 
man of letters, I believe he has written more than 


he has read, and underſtands leſs than either.“ 


A great perſonage meeting doctor Johnſon in 
the Queen's-Library, and being informed who he 
was, very condeſcendingly went up to him, and 
enquired after his health. In the courſe of ſome 

y aſted, Why he had 
not written more? Why, Sire,” ſays 1 — 
© I do not know; I think I have written enough. 
«© Why, ſo ſhould I too, doctor,“ replied his 
WW———y, if you had net written ſo well. 


SS 0" Ss WOT 1 


By Mr. Q U I N. 


in dined in the country with a certain great 
d—ke, who made an apology for treating his 
gueſts only with port wine, becauſe his butler had 
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loſt the key of his claret cellar, After dianer, he 
took them into the garden to ſhew them an Oſtrich; 
and, among other ftrange qualities which apper- 
tained to that creature, told them it could digeſt 
iron. Then, my lord, ſays Quin, I ſuppoſe it was 
he that ſwa!lowed the key of your grace's cellar.” | 

Quin having had an invitation from a certain 
nobleman, who was reputed to keep a very elegant 
table, to dine with him, and having no manner 
of averſion to a good repaſt, he accordingly waited 
upon his Lordſhip : but found the regale far from 
anſwering his expectation, Upon his taking leave, 
the ſervants, who were very numerous, had 
ranged themſelves in the hall : Quin, finding that 
if he gave to each of them it would amount to a 
pretty large ſum, aſked, ** Which was the cook;“ 
who readily anſwered, <** Me, fir.” He then en- 
quired for the butler, who was as quick in replying 
as the other; when he ſaid to the firſt, Here's half 
a crown for my eating; and to the other, Here's 
five ſhillings for my wine; but, by G—d, gentlemen, I 
never made jo bad a dinner for the money in my life. 

Quin was, ſome time after, met by the ſame 
nobleman behind the ſcenes, who aſked him, 
„Why he did not come and eat ſoup with him!“ 
—< By G—4, my Lord, ſaid Quin, I am aſhamed 
to come, ſince I find your Lordthip keeps a cot 

lis lordſhip aſked an explanation; when 
he told the nobleman, ** His was the deareſt and 
worſt ordinary in London; for a man paid for his 
dinner literally, and very exorbitantly, at his Lord- 
ſhip's houſe.” Quin was told by his Lordihip, that 
this ſhould be rectified for the future, and that he 
ſhould lay ſevere injunctions upon his ſervants to 
take no vails. Upon this promiſe Quin was pre- 
vailed upon to return; but having failed to pay 
for his dinner, as uſual, the next time he came he 
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had a dirty plate given him for a clean one, bread 
for beer, and frequently neither one nor t'other, 
repeated applications. When dinner was 


after 
finiſhed, he addreſſed himſelf to the company, in 

ing round a plate with half a crown upon it, 
I think we had better pay for our dinner now, before 
we begin upon the wine; for I baue a notion they 
imagine we intend to hilt them to-day. 


in one day after a pretty long walk dropt 
into a chop-houſe not far from Somerſet-houſe, 
and aſking the miſtreſs what ſhe had ready, ſhe 
replied, that there was ſome nice veal a-la-daube 
quite hot. Well then, ſaid he, let me have 
fome daubed veal, I think you call it.” A plate 
was accordingly brought him, which he preſently 
diſpatched, and had an ther; this was gone in a 
trice, and he had a fourth, fifth, and fixth, which 
might perhaps altogether weigh three quarters of 
a pound. Upon inquiring what was to pay, the 
miſtreſs told him twelve ſhillings. «© By G—d, 
madam, it muft be a miſtake ; = do you ſell 
your veal a pound ?” © Sir, ſhe replied, rather 
y, we don't ſell it by the pound.“ No, ſaid 
he, I find you don't; but, by G—d, you fell it at 
a crown an ounce.” 

A certain vain, ſupercilious man of faſhion, who 
went conſtantly to Bath once a year, told Quin 
one day very ſeriouſly, << I do believe, ſays he, I 
am one or other the moſt facetious fellow in the 
world, for I never go into any company but I 
ſet them all a laughing. Are you ſure, ſaid 
Quin, that they don't 3 at you, inſtead of 


r wit?” 1 don't care if they do, ſaid he; 
for I am pretty certain there is no man laughs at 
me, but 1 laugh at him again.” „Then, ſaid 
Quin, you lead the merrieſt life of any man in 


Europe. | : 
| Quin, 
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uin, upon his firſt coming to Bath, found him- 
* py by charged for eatables and 
drinkables, as well as lodging and waſhing ; at the 
end of the firſt week, he took Naſh afide, who had 
invited him down, as being the cheapeſt place in 
England for a man of taſte and a bon vivant, The 
2 of the ceremonies, who loved his joke, and 


knew that Quin reliſhed a pun as well as himſelf, 


replied, 4 "I hey have ated by you upon truly 
chriſtian principles.“ How ſo?” ſays Quin. 
« Why, reſumed Naſh, you was a ffranger, and they 
took you in.” — “ Ay but, ſaid Quin, they have 
fleeced me inſtead of cloathing me.” 

Quin being at Briſtol feaſt, where the company 
was all extolling the ham, an alderman, who had 
cut pretty deep in it, was obſerving, © that for 
his part, he ſaw no reaſon why the Briſtol hams 


ſhould not be as valuable as the Weftphalia ; our 


s are every way as good, and we feed them as 
well,” ſays he. Aye, but, Sir,” ſays Quin, 
„ conſider, it would be murder to kill them.” 

Quin was one morning in Hyde Park, when 
L—d A came trotting through in a manner 
as if he had never learnt the manege. By G4, 
ſaid Quin, his lord—þ ts guite out of his element b 
larks as if he were rolling upon a rough ſea.—He 
might ſave a deal of money, and bave much better ex- 
erciſe, by hiring a porter at half a crown a morning to 

his a—e. 

uin and orator Henley had once a long diſſer- 
tation upon learning, poetry, and the like ; when 
the orator wound up the argument by ſaying, 
„The muſes were a parcel of ſcientific brimſtones, 
ten times worſe than Covent-garden bunters, and 
that there was nothing to be got by them but an 
intellectual gonorrhea, ten times more inveterate 
than a corporeal one,” ** Yes, a.ded Quin, there 
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is What do you think of the Caccethes Scribendi, 
far more incurable than the Scotch fiddle?“ 
&« D- ſuch b—hes, then, ſaid the orator, by whom 
you get both a I g and the itch at once.” 

When Quin was aſked his opinion of Triſtram 
Shandy, he anſwered, ** He thought him a very 
bawdy prieſt, who, with all his ars, was ftill a 
very obſcure writer. 

An actreſs belonging to Drury-lane theatre, 
ſomewhat vain of her ſinging, was tuning her pipes 
in the green-room, whilſt Quin ſat in a peaſive 
poſture, with a chew of tobacco in his mouth. 
« Mr. Gravity, ſays the lady, don't you think I ſing 
like Signora, &c.“ Rot me, madam, if I was 
thinking about you,” quoth he. Why, how now, 
ſauce-box ? ſays ſhe; tis not long ſince I ſaw you 
act the part of Timothy Rag, in your own cloaths, 
and the whole houſe obſerv'd you was well dreſs'd 
for the part.” ** Madam, ſays the actor, if "ſpitting 
ufon you was not taking notice of you, I wou'd do it. 

A young fellow who fancied himſelf poſſeſſed of 
talents ſufficient to cut a figure on the ſtage in co- 
medy, offered himſelf to the maſter of Covent- 

arden theatre, who deſired him to give a ſpeci- 


men of his abilities before Mr. Quin, the celebrated 


player. After he had rehearſed a ſpeech or two, in a 
wretched manner, Quin aſłed him, with acontemp- 
tuous ſneer, Whether he had ever done any part 
in comedy. The young fellow anſwered, That he 
had done the part of Abel in The Alchemiſt. To 
which Quin replied, with that ſarcaſtical turn pe- 
culiar to himſclf, ** You miſtabe, boy, it was the part 
of Cain you acted; for I am ſure you murdered Abel.” 
Another time, one of equal vanity and inability 
offered himſelf at the ſame theatre, for tragedy ; 
who, — to cuſtom was to ſpeak before 
Mr. Quin. Juſt as he began to rant forth a trage-- - 
dy ſpeech, a dog, that was running about the ſtage 
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at the fame time, ſet up a terrible how] : upon 
which, Quin aſked whoſe dog it was; and being 
informed, he cried out, He's @ dog of good judg- 
iment, by G—d and walked off without ſtaying 
to hear the ſpeech out. 

Some years before Quin left the ſtage, he had 
laid a wager with Giffard, that, before the ſcaſon 
was out, he would tell all the audience to kiſs his 
a—e ; and that, fo far from being offended, they 
would applaud him for it. An opportunity offered 
one night when ſome of the royal family was ex- 
pected, and when the curtain could not be drawn 
up till their arrival. Quin went upon the ſtage, 
after the repeated clamours of the galleries for the 
laſt muſic, when he told the audience they could 
not poſſibly begin yet; but that, if they pleaſed, 
he would, in the mean time, attempt to divert 
them with a Weſt country ſtory. ** Hear him, 
hear him,” re-echoed from every quarter. ** An 
honeſt working man in Somerſetſhire took for bet- 
ter for worſe a ſtrapping wench, whoſe name was 
Jane: ſhe, in due time, proved that ſhe was 
neither barren, nor her huſband impotent, Their 
firſt iſſue was called after his father Jeremiah. A 
whimfical eſquire in the neighbourhood, who ſtood 
godfather to the ſecond, and who they therefore 
thought would make a comfortable proviſion for 
him in due time, had the liberty to name him as 
he pleaſed. He called him Ti- m a—e! When 
they grew up, Jere was intended for his father's 
proſeſſion Ki/s - my-a—e for nothing However, 
the ſquire dying, and no proviſion being made for 
his god-ſon, he ſoon took up his father's trade, 
which was neither more or leſs than Trencher-ma- 
her — Fere made ſquare trenchers—Kiſs-ny a- e all 
round. Their father died ſome time after; and 
having been a ſober, induſtrious man, had _—_— 
{ 
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ſmall matter, which he fairly divided between his 
two ſons. Fluſhed with this acquiſition, they 
came up to Lodon to ſee the world, got dreſſed, 
and came to the play—Jere was of a more prudent 
turn than his brother, and went into the gallery— 
Kiſs my-a—e in the pit They were ſo fond of what 
they had ſeen, that they returned the next night, 
the houſe was crammed. and—Kiſs-my- a—e in the 
boxes.” Quin had got thus far in his ſtory, w.th 
repeated acclamations, when the regal part of the 
audience arrived, and prevented the ſequel. 

Quin went one morning to a friend of his, who 
had built a new houſe at Bath, before it was quite 
haiſhed ; when, being affected in a certain natural 
way, after having enquired of the ſervant if his 
maſter was at home, and being anſwered in the 
negative Well, ſaid he, however, ſhew me your 
little houſe.” —** Yes, Sir, replied the ſervant, 
keeping the ſtreet-door in his hand, the houſe is 
ſmall, but it is very compact.“ I mean, conti- 
nued Quin, your neccſiary-houſe,” —** Yes, Sir, 
replied the ſervant, I believe my maſter will find it 
very neceſſary, when he comes down, and much 
better than lodgings.” —** Your conveniency, I 
mean,” ſaid Quin.—“ Very convenient, I can alice 
you,” ſtill continued the ſervant. —Quin, no lon 
able to contain himſelf, cried with {ome emphaſis, 
« G—d d—n you, youraſcal, ſhew me your ſh—t-hauſe, 
er, by G-, I ſhall befoul my brecches. —** O Lord, 
Sir, ſaid the ſervant, that is not built yet. 

Quin complaining of his old age and infirmities 
one day in the public rooms at Bath. a pert young 
coxcomb aſked him, What would he give to be 
as young as he was?” „1 do not know,” ſays 

uin, meaſuring him very contemptuouſly ; “ but 


I ſhould be almoſt content to be as fooliſh.” 
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BONS Mors, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Of GARRICK, COLMAN, SWIFT, STERNE, 
NASH, SHUTER, 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED WITS, 


N one of the late exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
demy, there was a very fine whole-length paint- 
ing of Mr. Garrick in Richard the IIId. which 
was univerſally allowed to be the beſt likeneſs of 
that incomparable actor yet done. One morning 
as Mr. Garrick was going down ſtairs from the Ex- 
hibition-room, he was met by a nobleman of his 
acquaintance, who aſked him, how he did? “Why, 
faith, my lord (replied Garrick), but ſo-ſo this 
morning ; but if your lordſhip will but walk up- 
— you will fee me as well as ever | was in my 
we.” 

It was wittily remarked by Mr. Colman, when 
comparing the contrary humours of his Man 
end IVife, that they are like flint and fteel—con- 
Rantly flriking fire aut of one another, - 

Nath, the late maſter of the ceremonies, was 
one night making a colleCtion for the Bath Hoſpi- 
tal, when a certain ducheſs entered, who is more 
remarkable for her wit than her gencrofity ; and 
not being able to get by him unobſerved, gave him 
a pat with her fan, ſaying, ** You muſt put down 
a trifle for me, Naſh, for I have no money in m 
pocket.“ Yes, madam, ſaid he, that I will 
with pleaſure, if your grace will tel] me when to 
ſtop;“ when taking a handful of guigeas out of 
his pocket, he began to tell them into his white 
hat (which he always wore), one, two, three, four, 
five. Hold, hold! ſays her gr-ce, conſider what 
you are about.“ Confider your rank and for- 
tune, madam,” ſaid Naſh—and went on telling, 
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fix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten. Here her grace 
called out azain with an angry tone. — “ I beg, 
madam, you would compoſe yourſelf, ſaid Naſh, 
and not interrupt the work of charity—Eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 1ixteen.” — 
The ducheſs now began to rave, and laid hold of 
his arm. Indeed, madam, ſaid he, you ſhall 
have your name written in letters of gold, ay, and 
upon the front of the building.” — I hen he went 


on, Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” 1 


won't pay a farthing more,” ſaid the ducheſs.— 
Charity covers a multitude of fins, ſaid Naſh : 
twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty 
four, twenty-five.” —** Naſh, ſaid ſhe, I proteſt 
you frighten me out of my wits !—Lord, I ſhall 
faint ! I ſhall certainly dic ! Madam, you will 
never die with doing good ; and if you do, it will 
be better for you,” anſwered Naſh—and was go- 
ing on; but finding her grace was really ready to 
faint, he entered into a compoſition with her for 


thirty guineas. But this was very far from ſatisfy- 


ing her grace, who ſeemed quite chagrined the 
greateſt part of the evening ; and when he came to 
the quadrille-table where ſhe was playing, ſhe bid 
him itand further, an ugly devil ! tor ſhe hated the 
fight of him. Soon after her grace had a run of 
good luck: which fo pleaſed her, that ſhe called to 
him, ſaying, *+ Come, you impudent devil, I will 
be friends with you, if you promiſe never to plague 
me again in ſucn a manner ; and now, to ſhew you 
I don't bear malice, there are ten guineas more to- 
wards the ſubſcription.” Preſently Fortune turned 
her blind fide upon her grace, and being broke, ſhe 
was obliged to borrow twenty pieces of . aſh, when 
ſhe could not he p exyrefling her anguiſh at having 
parted with her money, b. ſaying, This comes of 
charity---but I M. to the old proverb for the future, 


for ſure eniugb it ſhould begin at home. 


© W- oy, 
The late Mr. Sterne being at a coffee-houſe, u 
wretched wit came in, and after having railed 
againſt the clergy at an immoderate rate, turned 
to Sterne, and with an intent to affront him, aſked 
his opinion on the ſubject: but this facetious 
clergyman, inſtead of giving a direct anſwer to the 
quettion, only obſerved, that he had a dog—a 
very fine dog to look at,—but the worſt of him 
was, that he always ſnarled at a clergyman where- 
ever he ſaw one. How long has he had that 
trick?” demanded the witling. Oh, Sir, an- 
ſwered Mr. Sterne, (bowing to him in particular) 
ever ſince he was a PUPPY !” 

he late lord 8 having a great deſire to 

be thought a proficient in phyſic and ſurgery, 
the carl of Cheſterheld coming to him one morn- 
ing, at a time when he wiſhed for his vote and in- 
fluence in the houſe, where his lordſhip often for- 
ot to attend, pretended to be afflicted with the 
ead- ach, and requeſted to be let blood; this his no- 
ble friend complied with, and expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction in the confidence repoſed in him. The 
earl ſeizing the favourable moment, induced Jord. 
8 to go with him to the houſe, and to vote 
in a manner favourable to his wiſhes and to the 
public good ; ſo that he uſed to fay he had the boaſt 
of having literally bled for the ſervice of his country. 
Mr. Sterne often related that the cele- 
brated Dr. S | J—-n—n once invited Mrs. 
M-caul-y to dinner.— When the table was covered, 
the doctor inſiſted that his ſervant ſhould fit down 
and help himſelf. John, who was very modeſt, at 
firſt declined the offer, till his maſter being pe- 
remptory in the matter, he at laſt complied. On 
this, the lady roſe from her ſeat, telling doctor 
J—n—n ſhe did not think he had invited her with 
*E a deſign 


— 
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a deſign to affront her, by claſſing her with a livery- 
ſ-rvant. The doctor replied, that he rather meant 
it as a compliment. He then defired John to riſe, 
and bring him a book of Mrs. M-c-ly's writing, 
that lay in the window, out of which he ordered 
him to read certain paſſages, wherein ſhe aſſerted 
the equality of mankind. As he was reading, 
the lady retir:d—On which the doctor ſaid very 
coolly, Come, John, you may give over preach- 
ing; for I ſee you have made 4 very moving diſcourſe 
indeed | 

Lord-chieſ-juſtice Hype having a man once 
brought before him whole name was BULL, and 
whom hc had a mind, after the manner of the 
times, to brow-beat—** So your name is Bull?“ 
ſaid he? —< Yes, my lord.” ——< Bull! Where 
are your horns?” «© My lord (replied the 


priſoner), the horns always go with the HyDE.” 


A perſon being once called to appear before Sir 
John Fielding whoſe name was Unit; after lon 
inquiry for him, it was impoſiible to find him. 
46 Well then, ſaid Sir John, all I can fay is, that 
Mr. Unit muit now ſtand for a Cypher.” | 

Sir John Fielding being once in company with 
ſome geniuſes who affected to make very light of 
the ſabbath, obſerved, that it was at leaſt a ver 
political inſtitution : For, ſaid he, three-fourths 
of the people about London are ſupported—by 
breaking it. f 
Dean Swift once ſoliciting the living of St. An- 
drew's for Dr. Sachevere! of lord Bolingbroke, 
his lordſhip ſaid the doctor was too troubleſome and 
infignificant. The dean then aſked permiſſion to 
tell a ſtory - A Scotchman on board a ſhip, ſaid 
he, in an engagement, being troubled by a louſe 
biting him in the neck, ſtooped down to catch it— 
at that inſtant a cannon- ball took off the head of 
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the perſon ſtanding next him— On which the 
Scotchman, thankful for his eſcape, returned the 
louſe into his collar, bidding him live at free 
quarters. How does your lordſhip like the 
ſtory ?” « Very well, (replied the earl) and 
the louſe ſhall have the living for his pains.” 

A certain young gentleman who had been more 
favoured (like Mr. Kg, the comedian) by wit than 
by fortune, and who had ſometimes becn warned 
by Sir John Fielding againſt his favourite vice of 
gaming, being one evening reduced to his laſt five 
guineas, ventured to ſtake this ſum, and by re- 

ated ſucceſſes at laſt von upwards of two thou- 
ſand pounds: coming home at a late hour, he ap- 
peared extremely ſerious, and called for a bible. 
—— His wife, who had ſat up for him, and was 
very obedient, found one, with ſome difficulty, 
and brought it to him, not without fear and tremb- 
ling, as doubting that he might have taken ſome 
fatal reſolution.—** Have you met with any miſ- 
fortune? cried ſhe — Give me the bible,” ſaid 
her huſband. — If you have loſt any ſum at play, 
it may be repaired,” ſays this good wife.—< Give 
me the bible!” was all his anſwer. As ſoon as 
the book was delivered into his hands, he fell upon 
his knees, and took a ſolemn oath never to play at 
any game again. All this was ſuppoled to ariſe 
from his having experienced ſome conſiderable loſs; 
but his wife was agreeably ſurpriſed when he pulled 
out money and notes to the amount above-men- 
tioned, ſaying, ** My dear, you ſee my night's 
winnings, and 1 have ſolemnly ſworn never to 
touch a die or a card again, as a gameſter, as long 
as I live. 

Mr. Sterne uſed to be much pleaſed with telling 
the following ftory.—** As his late majeſty was 
en his return from Hanover, his carriage happen- 


ing 
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ing to break between Helvoetſluys and the Brill, 
on a road where they were obliged to put up at a 
common gin-houſe, coffee was procured for the 
king, and fix bottles of gin for his attendants, 
_ the carriage was getting ready. The reckon- 
ing being called for, the landlord, who was ap- 
priſed ot the quality of his royal gueſt, was ſo 
modeſt as to make a charge amounting to eighty 
pounds ſterling for this poor fare. Lord Ligonier, 
to whom the bill was brought, ſeverely repri- 
manded the fellow for his attempt to impoſe upon 
his majeſty; but the king overhearing the diſpute, 
cried, ©* Come, my good lord, let us pay the 
money—The landlord would not have made fo 
high a charge, but that the poor fellow knows 
Kixcs ſeldon call here.” 

A French gentleman having been but a very 
little while in England, was invited to a 
friend's houſe, where a very large bowl of punch 
was made, a liquor he had never ſeen before, and 
which did not at all agree with him; but having 
forgot the name of it, aſked the perſon the next 
day, ©* What dey call a dat liquor in England, 
which be all a contradiction; vere is de brandy 
to make it ſtrong, and de vater to make it ſmall, 
de ſugre to make it ſweet, and de lemon to make 
it ſour?” ©* You mean punch,” ſaid the other. 
« Ay, punch, begar, cried monſieur, it almoſt 
punched my brains out laſt night.“ 

The Duke of Warton one day was relating to 
Dean Swiſt many of his whimſical exploits and 
various frolicks; but as they conſiſted principa'ly 
of ingenious debaucheries, the dean at length 
ſtopped him, and ſaid, My lord duke, I adviſe 
you the next time you have an inclination to en- 
gage in a frolick, to try the frolick of being vir- 
tuous; and, take my word for it, you will find it 
the pleaſanteſt frolick you ever played in your 
life.” 
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Philip the Second walking one day alone in the 
Cloiſters of the convent of n þ Eſcurial, an honeſt 
tradeſman, ſeeing the door open, went in. Tranſ- 
ported with admiration at the fine paintings with 
which that houſe is adorned, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the king, whom he took for one of the ſervants 
of the convent, and defired him to ſhew him the 
intings, and explain the ſubjects of them. 
Philip, with all the humility and condeſcenſion 
of a lay-brother, conducted him through the apart- 
ments, and gave him all the ſatisfaction he could 
deſire. At ing, the ſtranger took him by the 
hand, and ſqueezing it affectionately, ſaid, I 
am much obliged to you, friend: I live at St. 
Martin's, and my name is Michael Bombis: if 
ſhould chance to come my way, and call upon 
me, you will find a glaſs of good wine at your 
ſervice.” „And my name, ſaid the pretended 
ſervant, is Philip the Second ; and if you will call 
upon me at Madrid, I will give you a glaſs of as 
While Caſimir II. king of Poland, was prince of 
Sandomir, he won at play all the money of one of 
his nobility, who, incenſed at his ill fortune, ſtruck 
the prince a blow on the ear, in the heat of paſſion. 
He fled immediately from juſtice; but being purſued 
and overtaken, he was condemned to loſe his head; 
but the generous Caſimir determined otherwiſe. 
IJ am not ſurprized, ſaid he, at the gentleman's 
conduct; for not having it in his power to revenge 
himſelf an Fortune, no wonder he ſhould attack 
her favougite.” After which he revoked the ſen- 
tence, returned the nobleman his money, and de- 
clared that he alone was faulty, as he enc 
by his example a pernicious practice, that might 
terminate in the ruin - hundreds of the people. 
21 | „ he 
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"The biſhops Hoadley and Sherlock were both 
of Caiherine-hall, Cambridge, and, as I believe, 
both of the ſame year, and pupils of Mr. Bower, 
a learned Scotchman. When they were 'freſhmen, 
they were called to leQtures in Tully's Offices, 
One day Hoadley performed ſo well, as to receive 
a compliment from his tutor. As they were coming 
away from the tutor's chamber, Sherlock, who 
was probably a little nettled, called out, Ben, 
you have made good uſe of L*Eftrange's tranſla- 
tions two-day.” © No, Tom, replied Hoadley, 
I have it not; and I forgot to {end the'bed-maker 
to borrow your's, which I am told is the only one 
in college, 

In a viſit queen Elizabeth made to the famous 
lord chancellor Bacon, at a fmall country ſeat, 
which he had built for himſelf beforc his prefer- 
ment; ſhe aſk'd him, How it came that he made 
himſelf fo H. * Hy I, madam, an- 
ſwered he, who made my houſe too ſmall for myſelf, 
but yc ur majeſty, who have made me too bi 2 

Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver Cromwell's 
domeſtic chaplains, a ſprightly man, and one of 
the chief wits of the court, was ſo ambitious 
as to make his addreſſes to Oliver's youngeſt 
daughter, the lady Frances, The young lady did 
not diſcourage him; but in ſo religious a court 
this gallantry could not be carried on without be- 
ing taken notice of. The Protector was told of 
it, and was much concerned thereat: he ordered 
the perſon who told him to keep a ſtrict look- out, 
promiſing, if he could give him any ſubſtantial 
proofs, he ſhould be well rewarded, and White 
jeverely puniſhed. The ſpy followed his buſineſs 
ſo cloſe, that in a little time he dogged Jerry 
White, as he was generally called, to the lady 
chamber, and ran immediately to the Protector to 

acquaint 


(1 
acquaint him that 1 together. Oliver, in 
a rage, haſtened to the chamber; and, going in 
baſtily, found Jerry on his knees, either kiſſing 
the lady's hand, or having juſt kiſſed it. Crom- 
well in a fury aſked what was the meaning of that 
poſture before his daughter Frank? White, with. 
2 great deal of preſence of mind, ſaid, -May it 
pleaſe your highneſs! I have a long time courted 
that young gentlewoman there, my lady's woman, 
and cannot prevail: I was therefore humbly pray- 
ing her ladyſhip to intercede for me. The Pro- 
tector, turning to the young woman, cried, 
What's the meaning of this, huſſy ? why do you 
refuſe the honour M: White would do you ? He is 
my friend, and I expect you ſhould treat him as 
ſuch. My lady's woman, who deſired nothing 
more, with a very. low curtſey, replied, If Mr. 
White intends me that honour, I ſhall not be 
againſt him.. Say'ſt thou ſo, my laſs ? cried Crom- 
well. Call Godwyn; this buſineſs. ſhal\ be done 
preſently, before I go out of the room. Mr.. White 
was gone too far. to. go back; his brother-parſon 
came Jerry and my lady's woman were married 
in the preſence of the Protector, Who gave her five 
hundred pounds for her portion, which, with the 

ſhe had ſaved before, made Mr. White 
eaſy in his circumſtances, except that he never 
loved his wife, nor ſhe him, though they lived to- 
gether near fifty years afterwards, | 
Soon after the battle of Oudenarde, the du- 
cheſs of Marlborough made a tour to Flanders, 
under pretence of complimenting the duke on that 
victory, but in fact to inform him of the cabals 
of his enemies, which it was not ſafe to en- 


| truſt on paper. Her grace landed at Dunkirk, 


* 


8 


where ſhe lay all night; and in the morning, her 
thoughts being 2 perhaps, upon more im- 
| H 2 


portant 
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rtant concerns, though ſhe had given a great 
Leal of trouble in the 2. yet ſhe 2 away and 
forgot the uſual preſent to the chamber-maid. T he 
girl, who interpreted this neglect to her grace's 
want of generoſity, thought of an expedient to 
make herſelf amends ; and with this view ſhe 
chaſed a number of phials, and then filling them, 
carefully corked them up, and ſcaled them ; this 
done, ſhe cauſed it to be rumoured abroad, that 
ſhe had a quantity of the ducheſs of Marlborough” $ 
þ.ye-water, - which her grace, at her 
had put into her hands to fell. It was, in reality, 
the ducheſs of Marlborough's water that filled the 
bottles, and the humour ſucceeded to the girl's 
wiſh ; the eye-water was bought for the novelty 
by rich and poor, and the cures it performed were 
io wonderful, that the fame of its virtues reachet 


the ducheſs at the Engliſh camp. Her re- 
collected her omiſſion, and was not a little nettled 
at the wench's ſtra „but could not then help 


it. In her return e, however, the lay again 
at the ſame inn; and as the wench was putting 
der to bed at ni ght, Child, ſaid ſhe, I hgar you 

have a famous £ye-water to ſell; I have a mind whe 
a purchaſer. The girl, quite confounded, and 
ready to ſmk, faintly faid, L was all diſpoſed of, 
What uantity might you have of it, ſaid the 
ducheſs ? Only a few — ozens, replied the girl. 
Well, ſaid ef ducheſs, prepare — bottles, and 
you may now have a larger quantity of the ge 

nuine fort. The girl was miſera perplexed, 
and could not tell what to ſay ; but fell into tears, 
and drop upon her knees, conſeſſed her indil[- 
cretion, — humbly implored her grace's forgive- 
neſs, promiſing never to offend again in the like 
manner. Nay, but indeed, child, faid her grace, 
you mult make up ſome for me, for I have heard 


SH 


an excellent character of its ſovereign virtues. 
Being aſſured her grace was in earneſt, the girl re- 
plied, ſhe ſhould be obeyed. Her grace's intention 
was, to ent her eye-water being any more 
hawked t in Dunkirk; and therefore, in the 
morning, ſhe ordered her young doctreſs, in her 
own preſence, to bottle every drop of it, to corł it 
up ſafely, and ſeal it, as ſhe had done the former; 
by which ſhe diſcovered that the girl had actually 
procured her grace's arms to her new noſtrum, 4 
circumſtance ſhe had not before dreamt of. Well, 
my dear, ſaid the ducheſs, I find you are miſtreſs 
of your trade; you make no ſcruple to counterteit 
a ſeal. Madam, ſaid the girl, you dropt the ſeal 
in the room, and that put me in the head cf it. 
And what might gain, ſaid her „ by your 
laſt ſupply ? Fifty. livres, replied the girl. Very 
well, ſaid the ducheſs, pleaſe to reſtore the feai, 
and there is double that ſum for putting 
five louis &ors in her hand; adding with a ſtern 

, and a ſevere tone of voice, Beware of coun- 
erfeits, huſſey. 

When Dr. Swift was dean of St. Patrick's, he 
was informed by one of the „ that the bea 
dle of the cathedral was a poet. The doctor ſent 

for him, and aſked him ſome queſtions relating to 
his poetical talents, which h: modeſtly diſclaimed, 
aſſerting that he wrote only for his bell. It being 
winter, the doctor infaſted he ſhould compoſe ſorne 
verſes on the fifth of November, and repeat ther 
under his windew ; which. accordingly he did ; 
and the dean was ſo pleaſed, that he rewarded the 
compoſer with..a guinea, declaring, at the ſame 
time, he was a better poet than Ambroſe Philips. 
The following were the lines repeated under th: 
deau's window: | | 

© 1 
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To-night's rp I ſpeak it with great ſorrow; 
Liars wb arp ave been blown up tomorrow; 
Therefore take care of fires and candle-light, 


*Tis a cold froſty morning, and fo good -aight, 


In the year 1712, Matthew Prior, oo was 
then fellow of St. John's, and who not before 
had been employed by the queen as her plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of France, came to Cam- 
bridge, and next — ce a viſit to the maſter 
of his own college. (whether Dr. 
Gower, or Dr. Jenkins, is — loved Mr. 
Prior's principles, had a great opinion of his abi- 
lities, and a reſpe& for his character in the world; 
but then he had a much greater reſpect for himſelf, 
He knew his own dignity too well. to ſuffer a = 
low of his college to ſu down in op preſence. He 
kept his ſeat himſelf, and let the queen's ambaſſa- 
dor ſtand, Piqued a little at that, Mat. compoſed 
an extempore epigram on the reception he had met 
with. It was not reckoned in thoſe days, that 
be had a very happy turn for an epigram. But 
the occaſion was tempting; and he ſtruck it off, 
as he was — from St. John's college to the 
Roſe to dinner. It was addreſſed to the maſtex, 
and was as follows: 


Load, fir, patient at your feet, 

Before your elbow- chair; 

But make a biſhop's thronk | your ſeat, 
III Knee before you there. 

One only thing can keep. you down, 
For your foul too mean; 

You'd not, to mount a bifhop's throne, 
Pay homage to the queen. 


Charles V. in bis intervals of relaxation, uſed 
to retire to Bruſſels, He was a * 
on 
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know the ſentiments of his meaneſt ſubjects eon- 
cerning himſelf, and his adminiſtration ; therefore 
often went out incog. and mixed himſelf in ſuch 
companies and converſation as he thought proper. 
One night his boot requiring immediate mending, 
he was directed to a cobler : unluckily it happened 
to be St. Criſpin's holiday ; and, inſtead of find- 
ing the cobler inclined for work, he was in the 
height of his jollity among his acquaintance. The 
em acquainted him what he wanted, and of- 
fered him a handſome gratuity. + What! friend, 
ſays the fellow, do you know no better than to aſk 
any of our craft to work on St. Criſpin ? Was it 
Charles the Vth himſelf, I'd not do a flitch for 
him now—but if you'll come in, and drink Sr. 
Criſpin, do, and welcome, we are as merry as 
the emperor can be.” The ſovereign accepted his 
offer: - but while he was contemplating on their 
rude pleaſure, inſtead of x7 it, the jovial 
hoſt thus accoſts him: | ſuppoſe you 
are ſome courtier politician or other, by that con- 
templative phiz ; nay, by your long noſe you may 
be a baſtard of the emperor's ; but be who or what 
will, you're heartily welcome—drink about— 

's Charles the fifth's health.” Then you love 
Charles the fifth, replied the emperor. Love 
him! (ſays the ſon of Criſpin) 7. ay, I love his 
long noſeſhip well enough; but I ſhould love him 
much more, would he but tax us a little leſs - but 
what the devil have we to do with politicks ?— 
Round with the glaſſes, and merry be our hearts.“ 
After a ſhort ſtay, the emperor his leave, and 
thanked the cobler for his hoſpitable reception. 
„That (cried he) you are welcome to- but I 
would not to-day have diſhonoured St. Criſpin to 
have worked for the emperor.” Charles, pleaſed 
ra Caen: 
OW, 
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low, ſent for him next morning to court. Voda 
muſt imagine his ſurpriſe to ſee and hear his late 

weſt was his ſovereign—he feared his joke on his 
Go noſe muſt be puniſhed with death. The em- 
peror thanked him for his hoſpitality, and, as a re- 
ward for it, bid him aſk for what he moſt deſired, 
and take the whole night to ſettle his ſurpriſe and 
his ambition. Next day he appeared, and re- 
queſted, that for the future the coblers of Flanders 
might bear for their arms a boot, with the empe- 
ror's crown upon it, That requeſt was granted, 
and as his ambition was ſo moderate, the emperor 
bid him make another. If (ſays he) I am to 
have my utmoſt wiſhes, command, that for the 
future the company of coblers ſhall take place of 
the company of ſhoe-makers.” It was accordingly 
ſo ordained, and to this day there is to be ſeen a 
_ Chapel in Flanders, adoraed round with a boot and 
imperial crown on it, and in all proceſſions the 
company of coblers take piace of the company of 
ſhoe-makers. 

A. miniſter being deprived for non-conformity, 
ſaid, it ſhould cel an hu dr.d men their lives; (ome 
h ood this, as to his being a fellow that 
would move ſedition, and complained of him; who, 

being examined, ſaid, his meaning was, 
Thet be weed proflice phyſi. * 

H—rr—n, one of the commiſhoners of the 
revenue in Ireland, being one night. in tbe pit, at 
the play-houſe in Dublin, Monacca Gaul, the 
orange-girl, famous for her wit and aſſurance, 
ſtriding over his hack, he popp'd his bands under 
her petticoats. Ny, Mr. Commiſſioner, ſaid the, 
een wad no goods there but what have been fui / 
enter” | 6 

Two very honeſt gentlemen, who dealt in 
brooms, meeting one day in the ſtreet, one aſk'd 

the | 
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the other, How the devil he could afford to under- 
ſel] him every where as he did, when he ftole the 
ſtuff, and made the brooms himſelf ? Why, you 
fly tg, anſwered the other, / ſteal them ready 


A lady ſeeing the ſheriff of a county, who was 
a very handſome young gentleman, attending the 
judge, who was an old man; a gentleman ſtand- 
ing by, aſk'd her which ſhe lik'd f beſt, the judge 
or the ſheriff? The lady told him, the ſheri 
Why ſo? ſaid the gentleman. Becauſe, anſwer'd 
ſhe, 3 1 I love execution better. 
An extra fellow, who was = 
forward to — his money, tho* he could but i 
afford it, being one evening in company in a 
public houſe, where it was — ſpend fix- 
pence a- 2 the » not con- 
tented 222 „ inſiſted that 
it ſhould — ſhilling ; laying, he | he knew no dif- 
ference between a ſhilling and ſix-pence. To 
which a fly old CEconomil replied, But you will, 


yung gentleman, when y1u coms to be worth cighteen- 


e told Betty Careleſs, upon ſhew- 
_ were very handſome, and 
ſo 8 that muſt needs be twins. 
Indeed, fad me, you te miſtaken, for I have had 
n nn 
rn iy, „ his 

— dg * 
where-about, he ſaid, In the Jams 
— Bononw "Squire Thynne's ; for be was bis 


coachman . 
| 2 Iriſh lawyer of the Temple, having occaſion 
go to dinner, — — hole: 


find 
13 
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of them, it is but five miles a- piece, let's en tua 
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me; and if you can't read this, carry it to the ftation- 
er's, and be ſhall read it for you. | 

When Sir Richard Steele was fitting up his 
great room ia York-buildings, which he intended 
or publick orations, he happened at one time to. be 
pretty much behinJ- hand with his workmen ; and 
coming one day among them, to ſee how they went 
forward, he ordered one of them w get into the 
roſtrum, and make a ſpeech, that he might ob- 
ſerve how it could be heard. The fellow mount- 
ing, and ſcratching his pate, told him, he knew 
nat what to ſay, for in truth he was no oraton. 
Oh ! faid the knight, no matter for that, ſpeak 
any thing that comes uppermoſt. I bere, Sir 
Richard, ſays the fellow, we have been working for 
you — 1 weeks, and cannst get one penny of money : 
Pray, fir, when do you intend to pay us ? Very well, 
very well, ſaid Sir Richard, pray come down, I 
have heard enough; I cannot but own you ſpeak 
voy diſtinctly, though I don't admire your ſub- 
ject. 


. Two Iriſhmen having travell'd on foot from St. 


Albans to Barnet, were confoundedly tir'd and 


fatigued with their journey; and the more ſo, 


when they were told.they had ſtill about ten miles 
to London. By my ſhoul and St. Patrick, cries one 


en. 
Some ſoldiers, quartered in à country-town, 


meeting a farmer on the road, a little way out of 


town, in a dark night, robbed him of his great 


coat and money, The farmer went immediately 


to one of the captains of the regiment to make 


complaint. Honeſt friend, ſays the captain, when 
the ſoldiers robbed you, had you that coat on which you 


have now ?—Yes, fir, anſwered the poor man. Ay 


_then, replied the captain, you may depend on it that 


they. 
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They do not belong to» my company, or they would nat 
have left you that, nur even your ſhirt. E 
| The famous Tom Thynne, who was very re- 
markable for his good houſe- keeping and boſpi- 
tality, ſtanding one Cay at his gate in the country, 
A r coming up to him, cry'd, he begged his 
worſhip would give him a mug of his ſmall beer. 
y, botu ntw, ſaid he, what times are th ſe, when 
beggars muff be chooſers! I ſay, bring tlis fellow a 
mug of flrong beer. 

- A certain reverend drone in the country was 
complaining to another, that it was a great fa- 
tigue to preach twice a day. Oh ſaid the other, 
{ preach twice every Sunday, and make nothing of it. 

A geatleman whoſe wife wis much addicted to 
make a flip, was aſked by a lady of a pretty gay turn, 
whence the word cuctel{ was derived: Why, 
ſaid he, Madam, it comes from whore, which in 
Celtic ſignifies a woman of faſhion.” I did not think 
there bad been fo much corruption in whore, ſaid ſhe ; 
at to cuckold, I think it is a mighty pretty ward, and 
withal ſo faſbionable— J nt you of that opinion, Sir ? 

Killigrew was a man of v humour, and 
frequently diverted king Charles the ſ.cond by 

his lively ſpirit of mirth and drollery. He was fre- 
quently, and had often acceſs to king Charles, when 
it was denied the firſt peers of the realm. Amo 
_ other ſtories, the following is related 
of Killigrew : Charles the ſecond, who hated 
buſineſs as much as he loved pleaſure, would often 
diſappoint the council, by withdrawing his royal 
pom when they were met, by which their 
uſineſs was conſequently delayed, and man of 
the council were much offended by the difre 
ſhewn them. It happened one day, while the 
council were met, and had ſat ſome time in expec- 
tation of his majeſty, that the duke of Dee 
w 
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Who was a furious u rnable man, quitted the 
room in a paſſion, accidentally met with Kil- 
ligrew, to whom he expreſſed himſelf irreverently 
of the _ Killigrew bid er- be _ 

he would lay a wager of an ed , 7 

2 would male 2 to ef 0 than 
half an hour. Lauderdale, being a little heated, 
took him at his word. Killigrew went to the 
king, and without ceremony told him what had 
happened; adding, I know your maje/ly hates L—d— 
ale, tho" the neceſſity of your affairs obliges you to 
bel ave civilly to kim ; now, if you tuen d get rid of a 
man you hate, come to the council; for L—d—ale is 
fo very ambitious, that rather than pay the hundred 
pounds I in this wager, be will hang himſelf, and 
ncder plague you more, I he king was pleaſed with 
the archneſs of this obſervation, and anſwered, 
Then, Killigrew, J poſitively go; and accordingly 
he went. | 

A gentleman having a little ſtudy, and having 
ſome company in his chamber, which deſired to 
ſee it; he told them, In faith, gentlemen, if you 
all go in, it will net hold you. 

A reverend gentleman received an invitation to 
dinner wrote on the ten of hearts, by a young 
lady of | — _ and fortune. This 
the gentleman thought a opportunity to give 
the Bay a diſtant nt of his hopes; he hs os 
wrote the following lines on the ſame card, and 
returned it by her owa ſervant : 


Your compliments, lady, I pray new forbear, 

For eld Engliſh fervice is much more ſincere : 
You've ſent me ten hearts, but the tythe's only mine, 
So give me one heart, and take back t'ather nine. 


A chande 
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A chandler having had ſome candles ſtole, one 
bid him be of good cheer ; for in @ fbort time thy 
would all come to light. 
„Well, faid an old woman who was accuſed of 
a crime which ſhe denied, may the Devil take me, 
if I did it ! and now I have ſworn by my mater.” 
The following anecdote and epigram, not being 
univerſally known, will find an excuſe for being 
inſerted here for the humorous ſting of th: latter. 
When the late earl of Halifax was chief gover- 
nor of Ireland, the Commons, out of their great 
| bounty, voted him an addition of 4000. per an- 
num to the accuſtomed appointments of his place. 
This their kind offer (with a ſelf-denying genero- 
lity, which is not eaſily accounted for) he choſe 
to decline; but at the ſame time recommended it 
to them, that his ſucceſſor in office might enjoy 
the benefit of their kind intentions.— In the ſpeech 
which he made upon the occaſion were the follow- 
ing words: But while I confider myſelf at 
liberty to ſacrifice my private intereft to my pri- 
vate feelings, I muſt, &c. &c. (ſee the whole 
tranſactions in the journals of that time). This 
expreſſion gave occaſion to the following lines. 
When Haliſax in ſpeech ſo witty, 
So pointed, plauſible and pretty, 
Refuſed the Commons courteous offer 
To add ſome thouſands to his coffer; 
His private feelings he conſulted, 
From whence this generous act reſulted, 
The fame of which will crown his glory, 
Immortal in Hibernian ſtory; 
For ſure ſuch bounty ne'er was known 
To eaſe our wants he bore his own. 
What tho' beneath a borrow'd name, 
To Denaliſen *, — dame, 


* His favourite Dame, 
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He grants a penfjon at our colt ; 
His excel/ency yet may 


That quite conſiſtent with himſelf, 

W hether he ſave or waſte our pelf, 

He's what the beſt wou'd fain arrive at. 
Still rul'd by what he feels in private. 


Mr. Sterne, once in company with Mr. Garrick 

and others, happen'd to be inveighing very ſtrong] 

inſt ſome writers, whoſe works - bend for wit 
indelicate alluſions; amongſt other obſervations, he 
ſaid, that ſuch authors, as a terror to others, ought 
to be hung up before their own houſes ; to which 
Garrick replied, I well for you, dottor, that you 
lroe in lodgings. 

The late Dr. Cheney and Dr. Tadlow were 
exceedingly corpulent ; but the laſt was by much 
the | Cheney coming into the coffee-houſe 
one morning, and obſerving Tadlow alone and 
penſive, aſked him what had occaſioned his melan- 
choly ? Cheney, ſays he, I have a very ſerious 
thought come athwa t me; I am conſidering how 
the people will be able to get you and I to the 


grave when we die. I, lays Cheney, fox or eight 


ſtiut fellows may take me there at once ; but it is certain 


that you muſt be carried at twice. 

When the firſt Mr. Penn, the proprictor of 
Penr:ſylvania, and the moſt conſiderable man among 
the quakers, went to court to pay his reſpects to 
Charles the ſecond, that merry monarch, obſerving 
the quaker not to lower his beaver, took off his 
own hat, and ſtood uncover'd before Pena ; who 
faid, Prithee, friend Charles, put on thy hat : 
No, ſays the king, friend Penn, it is uſual. for only 
one man to be cover d here. 

Doctor Cheney once, when Naſh was ill, drew 
up a preſcription for him, which was ſent in ac- 
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cordingly. The next day the doctor coming to 
ſee his patient, found him up and well ; upon 
which he aſk'd, if he had followed his pre ſcrip- 
tion? Foil:wed your preſcription ! cried Naſh, No. 
—£Egad, if I had, I ſhould have broke my neck ; for 1 
flung it out of the two-pair of flairs window. 
A taylor, having mended a pair of breeches for 
one of his cuſtomers, was carrying them home, 
when he ſaw a funeral paſs by, attended in the 
proceſſion by an apothecary whom he knew. So, 
maſter, ſays he to the apothecary, I ſee you are 
carrying your work heme too as tuell as J. : 

Upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. the 
Reverend Mr. Bull (afterwards biſhop) who had 
loyally and learnedly maintained his majeſty's 
cauſe, while in exile, and had ſuffered for it, was 

reſented by the king with a grant of his former 
iving, which the lord-chancelior Hyde made ſome 
difficulty to confirm, as the then incumbent had 
no complaint preferr'd againſt him, either in point 
of loyalty or religion. Mr. Bull fading his pocket 
exhauſted by this delay, but being a man of wit, 
and knowing his majeity's humour, took occaſion 
to whiſper 


maje gave 
him a recommendation to the chancellor for the 
next vacancy that happen'd worth his acceptance; 
which he immediately went and delivex'd, becauſe, 
ſaid he, Delays are . The chancellor, 5 
| 2 order 
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order to make a memorandum of it, aſk'd his 
name. My name is Bull, anſwer'd he. Bull / 
ſaid the chancellor, where are your horns ?—-Pleaſe 
your honour, reply'd Bull, the herns always go along 
with the Hyde. | 

Lord 8 — h, after the firſt day's review at 
Portſmouth, having aſked a clergyman, whether 
ſuch a profuſion of fire and ſmoke did not give him 
an idea of hell? the reverend ecclefiaſtick replied 
=—<* Yes; eſpecially as I obſerved your lordſhip to be in 
the mid/1 of it. | 

Miſs Catley is as much celebrated ſor her ſtrokes 
of wit and humour, as for her amours. The fol- 
lowing is a proof how ſhe can deſpiſe money when 
ſhe diſlikes her man. One evening, after ſhe 
had played Roſetta in the comic opera of Love in 
a Village, the carl of H— n ſent her a billet 
conceived in the warmeſt terms, and containing 
the largeſt promiſes. She read it, and with great 
indifference wrote on the back of the paper, 44 
mit one into the bexes, | 

| A. CATLEY.” 

While the ſame lady was in Ireland, the influ- 
ence of her charms was ſo general, that a wit ſaid, 
« To ſecure a majority in either houſe of parlia- 
ment, Miſs Catley need only inſtruct her own 
«© members.” 

At the cloſe of that ſeaſon in which Shuter firſt 
became fo univerſally and fo deſervedly celebrated, 
for performing the character of after Stephen, in 
the revived comedy of Every Man in his Humour, he 
was engaged to perform a tew nights in a principal 
city in the North of England.—It happened, that 
the ſlage in which he went down (and in which there 
was only an old gentleman and himſelf) was ſtopped 
on the other fide Finchley Common, by a ſingle high- 
wayman, who having put the uſual — 
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the old gentleman, and received his contribution, . 
turned towards Shuter (who ſat on the other fide 
of the coach aſleep, or at leaſt pretending to be 
fo) : ſaluting him with a ſmart flap on the face, and 
preſenting his piſto], he commanded him to deliver 
his — inſtantly, or he was a dead man. 
* Money !” returns the droll, with a ſhrug, a very 
deliberate yawn, and a countenance inexpreſſibly 
vacant, © O lud, Sir, they never truſts me with 
« any; for nuncle here always pays for my turn- 
4 pikes an' all, your honour.” The highwayman 
gave him a few curſes for his ſtupidity, and rode 
off, while the old gentleman grumbled ; and Shut-r, 
with infinite ſatisaRion and laugh, purſued the 
reſt of his journey. 

Doctor F reind, the intimate companion of the 
celebrated Doctor Mead, happened, while in par- 
liament, to oppoſe with violence the meaſutes of 
the miniſtry, In conſequence of this conduct, he 
was, in the month of March, 1722, committed to 
the Tower upon a charge of high treaſon. About 
half a year afterwards the premier, being taken 
ill, ſent for Mead, who after informing himſelf 
about the nature of his diſtemper, told him, that 
he would anfwer for his recovery, but that he 
would not write a fingle preſcription for him 
till his friend the doctor was enlarged from the 
Tower. The miniſter, finding that his malady 
fill increaſed, obtained, a few days after, his ma- 
jeſtys pardon for the thy culprit, and again 
ſent to doctor Mead. hough the pardon was 
already diſpatched from the ſecretary's office, yet 
the doctor perſiſted in his reſolution, till his friend 
was actually reſtored to his family. The miniſter 
was ſoon reſtored to health ; and Freind, on the 
very evening of his releaſe, received from the hands 
of the doctor the ſum of five thouſand guineas, 
which the other had received as fees for attending 
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the patients of his impriſuned companion; nor 
could Freind, with all his rhetoric, perſuade him 
to accept them as the juſt fruits of his labour. 

At the cloſe of an eleftivn at Lewes, the late 
duke of Newcaſtle was ſo delighted with the con- 
duct of a caſl ing voter, that he almoſt fell upon his 
neck and kiſſed bim. My dear friend! I love you 
dearly. You're the greateſt man in the world. I 
long to ſerve you. What can I do for you?” 
„May it pleaſe your grace, an exciſeman of this 
town is very old : I would beg leave to ſucceed 
him as ſoon as he ſhall die.” © Aye, that you 
ſhall, with all my heart. I wiſh, for your ſake, he 
were dead and buried now. As ſoon as he is, ſet 
out to me, my dear friend : be it night or day, 
inſiſt upon ſeeing me, ſleeping or waking : if I am 
not at Claremont, come to Lincoln's-inn- fields; 
if I am not at Lincoln's-inn- fields, come to 
Court: if I am not at Court, never reſt till 
find me; not the ſanctum ſanflorum, or any place, 
ſhall be kept ſacred from ſuch a dear, worthy, good 
ſoul as you are. Nay, I'll give orders for you to 
be admitted, though the king and I were talking 
ſecrets together in the cabinet,” The voter ſwal- 
lowed every thing with extaſy ; and ſcraping down 
to the very ground, retired to wait in faith for the 
death of the Exciſeman. The latter took his 
Jeave of this wicked world in the following winter. 
As ſoon as ever the duke's friend was apprized of 
it, he ſet off for London, and reached | 4657 tha 
inn- fields by about two o'clock in the morning. 
The king of Spain had, about this time, been 
ſeized by a diforder which ſome of the Engliſh 
had been induced to believe, from particular ex- 
preſſes, he could not poſſibly ſurvive. Amongſt 
theſe, the noble duke was the moſt credulous, and 
probably the muſt anxious. On the very firſt 
moment 
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moment of receiving his intelligence, he had diſ- 
patched couriers to Madrid, who were commanded 
to return with unuſual haſte, as ſoon as ever the 
death of his Catholic majeſty ſhould bave been 
announced. Ignorant of the hour in which they 
might arrive, and impatient of the fate of every 
hour, the duke would not retire to his reſt till he 
had given the ſtricteſt orders to his attendants, to 
ſend any perſon to his chamber who ſhould deſire 
an admittance. When the voter aſked if he was 
at home, he was anſwered by the porter “ Yes; 
his grace has been in bed ſome time, but we were 
directed to awaken him as ſoon as ever you came.” 
— * Ah, God bleſs him ! I know that the duke 
always told me I ſhould be welcome by night or 
by day. Pray ſhew me up.”—The happy viſitor 
was ſcarcely conducted to the door, when he ruſhed 
into the room, and, in the tranſport of his joy, cried 
out, My lord, he is dead.” —“ That's well, 
my dear friend ! I'm glad of it, with all my ſoul, 
When did he die ?”—The morning before laſt, 
an' pleaſe your grace.”'—** What ? fo lately 
Why, _ good creature, you muſt have 
flown. The lightning itſelf could not travel half 
ſo faſt as you. Tell me, you beſt of men, how 
ſhall I reward you?”'—<* All I wiſh for in this 
world, is, that your = would pleaſe to remem- 
ber ycur kind promite, and appoint me to ſucceed 
him.” „ You, you blockhead! You king of 
Spaig ! What family-pretenfions can you have? 
Let's look at you.” —By this time the aftoniſhed 
duke threw back the curtains, and recollected the 
face of his electioneering friend; but it was ſeen 
with rage and diſappointment. To have robbed 
him of his reſt, might eaſily have been forgiven ; 
but to have fed him with a groundleſs ſuppoſition 
that the king of Spain was dead, became a matter 
of 
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of reſentment. He was, at firſt, diſmiſſed with 
all the violence of and refuſal. At 
the victim of his on became an object of his 
mirth ; and, when he felt the ridicule that marked 
the incident, he raiſed the candidate for monarchy 
into a poſt, which, from the colour of the preſent 
times, may ſeem at leaſt as honourable ; he made 
be following of a bill which 
| e following is a a bill which a pain- 
ter at — delivered for work done : 8 

Mr. Charles Ferebee (church- warden of Sid- 


dington) 

| To Joſeph Cook Dr. 
To mending the Commandments —— One 
Altering the Belief—and + — ( 
Mating a new Lord's Prayer — 

At a maſquerade in Soho, ſeveral ladies of eafy 
virtue a d as Dianas—Mr. Montague was in 
the character of a fool. —One of the nymphs 
ſaid to him, ©* So, Mr. Fool, we ſeem to be all 
in character here. No, madam, (ſaid he) for 
if we were, there would be more fools, and no 
Dianas.” 1 lady 

A certain ing married a of eaſ 
virtue, A . ing afked his opinion of 
the alliance, faid,—** It is no wonder brimflone 
and cards ſhould make matches.” 

A gentleman being aſked, if he thought Moore's 
machines could go without horfes, replied 
« None but affes will believe it.“ : 

A French gentleman, who had lodged all his 
money in the hands of Mr. F ſome little time 
before he ſtopped payment, had the good fortune 
to ſave it by a droll and lucky accident, While 
he was ſtanding one day in a fruit-ſhop near the 
Change, a gentleman entered and ordered a deſert 
of fruit of various kinds, to the amount of 
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fix pounds, for his dinner. The Parifian at his depar- 
ture, enquired what great duke or lord, or 
of ftate that was, who had been fo profuſe in the 
ſimple article of fruit? He was anſwered that it 
was Mr. F-—, the banker. Oh ob you ſay 
dat? (returned the aſtoniſhed foreigner) begar den 
me go dis minute, and take all my money from him, or 
he will eat it all up.” He drew out his money 
immediately, and Mr. F ſtopt payment two 
days after. 

A man having loſt his wife, who was a v 
gcod woman, was always crying for his loſs when 
in company; a lady adviſed him to make himſelf 
eaſy, for his wife was certainly gone to heaven. 
„That's all that grieves me (ſaid he) for I am 
ſure of never ſeeing ber again.” 

When C——y, the famous finger, came over 
from Ireland, a friend of her's aſk'd her, how ſhe 
liked the Iriſh, who were famous for pleaſing the 
women ? She replied, ſhe liked them very well, 
and that all was true that had been ſaid of them. 
Then how comes it, ſaid he, that you're not 
with child.—** 4b, ſaid ſhe, their love is beyond con- 

tn. 

Ai. Macaulay having publiſhed her LZooſe 
Thoughts, Mr. Garrick was aſked if he did not 
think it a ſtrange title for a lady to chuſe :—*<< By 
no means, replied he; the ſooner a woman gets 
rid of ſuch thoughts, the better.“ 

A female writer viſiting Mrs. Macaulay, apolu- 
gized for the ill ſucceſs a comedy ſhe had produced, 
by ſaying ſhe wrote it only to diffipate melancholy 
in ſome irkſome hours. I preſume then, madam, 
(ſaid Mrs. M.) that you write tragedy when you 
are in bigh ſpirits.” 

Soon after the acceſſion of George the firſt, an 
ignorant juſtice of the peace, living in — 

w 
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who had always ſuppoſed that Arno Domini was 
Latin for Queen Ann, hearing his clerk read a mit- 
timus, when he came to the Anno Domini, cried out 
with — warmth, And pray, Sir, why not GEOR= 
Gio Domini? Sure you forget elf firange y. 

A worthy dit ates 2 and 
a dog being very troubleſome, he bid the waiter 
kick him out ; 4 in the hurry of buſineſs he for- 
got it. The dog continuing to peſter him, he ſaid, 
if the waiter did not kick the dog out, he would 
kick him out. Sir,” ſaid a young coxcomb, 
I perccive you are not fond of dogs.” —** No” 
faid he © nor puppies neither.“ 
A quaker, driving in a fingle-horſe chaiſe up 
a green lane that leads from Newington-green to 
Hornſey, happened to meet with a young blood, 
who was alſo in a fingle-horſe chaife. There was 
not room enough for them to paſs each other, 
unleſs one of them would back his carriage, which 
they both refuſed. © I'll not make way for you,” 
ſays the blood, d— my eyes if I will.“ «I 
think I am older than thou art,“ ſaid the quaker, 
<< and therefore I have a right to expect thee to 
make way for me.“ I won't, d—n me,” reſumed 
the firſt. He then pulled out a news-paper and 
began to read, as he fat ftill in his chaiſe ; the 
quaker obſerving him, pulled a pipe and ſome to- 
bacco from his pocket, and with a conveniency 
which he carried about him, ſtruck a light, illu- 
minated his pipe, and fat and funked away very 
comfortably. —<* Friend, faid he to the young 
foould | A= * u 
be glad i | it me.” 
gentleman, — the obſtinacy of the 
not to be overcome, prudently made way for him, 
but not till after he had favoured him with a few 


oaths, curſes, and imprecations, 
| The 
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The followin eb abſolutely free - 
holders of Middl, ex at one time. William King, 
William Prince, James Duke, Thomas Earl 
William Church, Charles Churchman, Richard 


Chappell.— John Parſons, William Deacon, John 


Prieſt.— Joſeph Miller, Edward Smith, William 
Cook, William Butcher, John Glover, Peter 
Taylor, Samuel Butler, John Barber, George 
Gardener, Henry Turner, John Fuller, John 
Cooper, William Baker, Daniel Chandler, Charles 
Porter, Iſrael Skinner, John Goldſmith, Charles 
Carpenter, George Slater, Joſeph Carter, Samuel 
Packer, John Cheeſeman, John Mercer. Henry 
Eaſt, Edward Weſt, Thomas South, George 
North. — John Farmer, James Fiſher, Benjamin 
Thraſher.— Henry Day, Joſhua Night.— Francis 
Stephen Pitt, William Graves. 

It was obſerv'd that a certain covetous rich man 
never invited any one to dine with him. PI] lay a 
wager, ſays a wag, I get aa imvitation from him. 


The wager being accepted, he goes, the next day, 
to this rich — houſe, about the time that 8 


was known to ſit down to dinner, and tells the 
ſervant that he muſt ſpeak with his maſter imme- 
diately ; for that he can ſave him a thouſand pound. 
Sir, ſays the ſervant 2 _ 4 nk way in 
a great burry to ſpeak with you, s becan 
— 2 Out comes N ute. What': 
that you ſay, Sir ? That you can me a thouſand 
f—Yes, Sir, I can. But I ſee you are at din- 
ner. Dll go and dine myſelf, and call again. —O0h, 
pray, Sir, come in and take a dinner with me—— Sir, 
{ ſhall be troubleſome—— Not at all. The invitation 
was accepted ; and, dinner being over, and the 
family retired, Tell, Sir, ſays man of the 
houſe, now to our buſineſs. Pray, let me know bow 
1 am to ſave this thouſand pound. ly, Sir, ſaid the 


erz 


— — 
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other, I hear you have a daughter to diſpoſe of in mar- 
riage. 1 — that you 2 % portion 
ber with ten thouſand pound? —1 do ſo. Wiy, 
then, Sir, let me have ber, and Tl take ber with nine 
thouſand. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, going to paſs ſentence of 
death upon a criminal, was greatly importuned b 
him to ſave his life. Among other reaſons alledged, 
he told him he was his relation. How do you prove 
that? ſaid the Judge. , Lord, ſaid the fellow, 
Your name is Bacon, and my name is Hog ; and in all 
ages, hog and bacon have been reckoned a-kin. But, 
replied the Judge, Hog is never bacon till it has been 
well hang d. Therefore you muſt be bang d before you 
can be any relation of mine. 

A fellow, who had pick'd up a few ſcraps of 
the French tongue, and was _— ignorant of 
the Latin, accoſted a gentleman wi uelle beure 
eft-il, Monfieur ? (In French, I bat is it 9 clock, 
Sir?) to which the gentleman anſwer'd Neſcis (in 
Latin, I don't know). Damn it, ſaid the fellow, 7 
did not think it was near fo late; and ran off, as 
though he had had ſomething of conſequence to do. 

It was pleaſantly enough ſaid of a man, who 
affected to make uſe of uncommon and hard words, 
that he had fwallowed a dictionary. 

An old lady calling one day upon a gentleman 
much given to women, the gentleman's daughter, 
who met her at the door, ſeem'd to heſitate at 
admitting her. My dear, ſaid the old lady, don't 
be afraid. People of my age are of no ſex. 

n elderly lady having left a ſmall eftate to a 
young fellow for certain private ſervices, her niece 
told him with a ſneer, that he had bought that 
eftate of her aunt's very cheap. Madam, ſaid he, 
if you think fo, you fhull have it at the ſame price. 
When 
4 
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When doctor Hill (afterwards Sir John Hill) firſt 
launched into the literary world, he amongſt other 
voluminous works in all ſciences, wrote ſeveral farces, 
Which he recommeaded very ſtrongly to Mr. Gar- 
rick for repreſentation ; Garrick, however, not 
judging them to poſſeſs merit enough for the ſtage, 
politely refuſed them, which ſo irritated the doc- 
tor, that he conſtantly ſquibbed at him in the 
news-papers, ſome of which he at that time com- 
manded. Garrick bore all very patiently for ſome 
time: at laſt thinking it neceſſary to hint to the 
world the occaſion of this antipathy, he told them 
ſo in the following very ſevere epigram : 

For phyſic and farces 

His 3 there ſcarce is; 

For his farces are phyſic his phyſic a farce is.” 
During the management of Rich, a perſon who 
had formerly been an attendant on Mr. Booth, in 
the quality of a frizerr, from conſtantly rubbing 
his ſkirts to the icencs, took it into his head to 
commence author, and accordingly produced a 
thing, which by the recommendation of ſeveral 
perſons of faſhion he got the manager to look 
at. Rich, on peruſal, not finding it fit for the 
ſtage, told the author in general terms, ** It would 
not do.” „ Your objections, Sic?” ſays the 
other. I tell you, Mr. ——, it won't 
do.” „ But, Sir, (replied the author) I ſhould 
be glad you would be more particular, for the 
ſatisfaction of my patrons.” „ O then (ſays. 
Rich) you want a reaſon for my refuſal, do you? 
Why then, Mr. „tell your noble friends, 
there's too much b:r/.-harr in the piece,” 

A witty Counſellor, formerly of the Middle- 
Temple, who had been oft:n reprimanded by a 
lady of his acquaintance for dreſſing ſo ſlovenly 
whenever he went into company, one day in par- 

F . ticular 
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ticular underwent a ſevere examination of every 
part of his dreſs, before a room full of company. 
When ſhe came to his breeches, ſhe ſtopt ſhort : 
% And pray,” ſays ſhe, <* what do you call that?“ 
(pointing to an old pair of black velvet-breeches 
he bad on.) * T his, madam,” ſays the Counſel- 
lor, who had hitherto borne all this raillery very 
patiently, “ is an eld velvet-pall I keep to cover a 
acad friend.” 

A great perſonage riding out one morning on 
Richmond-Hill, being ſtruck with the ſituation, 
neatneſs, and elegance of the late Mr. Blanchard's 
houſe, aſked whoſe it was ? Being told it belonged 
to a card maker, . Indeed!” ſays his m———y, 
4 all his cards then muſt have certainly turned up 
trumps.” 

"Charles the IId. being at hazard one T welfth- 
night at court with the duke of Buckingham, and 
js a well-drefſed ſharper, who ftood behind 
the duke's chair, took the liberty to pick his pocket 
of a diamond ſnuff- box, which was very valua- 
ble. Juſt in the inſtant of his ftealing it, the 
king happened to fix his eyes on him ; on which 
the ſharper, with great preſence of mind, put his 
finger up to his noſe, thereby infinuating it was 
done out of fun, The king knew the world too 
well to be gulled even by ſuch an artifice, but 
however held his tongue. Some time after the 
duke miſſing his box, his majeſty told him the cir- 
cun ſtance. Good G—d, Sire,” ſays his 
« why did not your majeſty tell me of it in time? 
« Oh!” ſays the king, © I could not do that, I 
was: upon brnour,,” , 

The late lord Holland (who was perhaps the 
fatteſt man of his height in England) and his 
brother Charles coming out of the Thatched- 
houſe one night together, a chair was called for 

the 
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the former, who altering his mind, agrecd to go 
home in his brother's carriage, which was in wait- 
ing ; the chairmen, however, being diſappointed, 
he gave them a ſhilling. ** Long life to your 
lordthip,” ſays Paddy, “ ſix-pence more to your 
poor chairmen.” What,“ ſays he, have not I 
. you your full fare?” © G, yes, your lord- 

ip; but, conſider the fright.” 

Some time after the conqueſt of Minorca by 
marſhal Richlieu, he and madame Pompadour, then 
the two greateſt favourites of the late king of 
France, were walking together in the gardens of 
Verſailles, as the king was at one of the windows; 
upon which his mers. be called out to one of the 
lords in waiting, Voila mon epte et forreau.” 

It is uſual for players of very inconſiderable 
rank at both the London theatres, when they get 
down to the country in the ſummer, to exert all 
their influence for getting into thoſe characters 
which they think their genius (however their ill- 
ſtars ma — oppoſed) originally deſigned them. 
A Mr. Perry, late of Covent- Garden theatre, as 
manager of Canterbury, a few ſummers ago was 
figuring away, amongſt this number, in the cha- 
racter of Richard the IIId. when a gentlemen in 
the pit aſked who he was? His name is Perry,” 
a perſon he applied to. Ah!” ſays the 
other, ſhaking his head, would it were mum 

The firſt night that Savigny (who was a cutler 
by profeſſion) appeared at Covent-Garden theatre 
in Barbaroſſa, lady Harrington, who fat in the 
ſame box with Sir Francis Dclaval, being much 
affected, turned about to the knight, and obſerved, 
He was really very cutting. Oh! dear ma- 
dam,” ſays Sir Francis, I am not much ſur- 
prized at that—conſider he is a razor-grinder.” 

Upon the grandfather of the preſent carl of 

_- Hs Albemarle's 
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Albemarle's getting the blue ribband, who was 
previouſly a knight of the thiſtle, he was ſpoke 
to by lord Panmure to ſollicit the late king for his 
former ribband. My lord Albemarle accordingly 
took the firſt opportunity to preſent lord P 8 
duty at the levée, and aſk the favour. What! 
give him a ribband,“ ſays his m y ; *, fellow 
that has always been voting againſt the court. 
How could you zſk it, Albemarle?“ „ Sire, I can 
tell you, he means to be more grateful for your 
majeſty's favour for the future,“ ys my lord, 
„Well, I do not care for that, he's a puppy, a 
mere fppy, and ſhall not have it.” The king 
having ſaid this, was turning on his heel, when 
Aibemarle cries out, „To be ſure, Sire, there is 
no contradicting what you ſay, but then what is 
a puppy without his collar? 

A gentleman having ſent a porter on a meſſage, 
which he executed much to his ſatisfaction, had 
the curioſity to aſk his name; being informed it 
was RAe Pray,“ ſays the gentleman, is 
yeur coat of arms the ſame as the duke of Bed- 
ſord's ?“ „ As to our arms, your Honour,” ſays 
the porter, *I believe they are pretty much alike; 
but there is a damned deal of difference between 
our coats.” 

A gentleman who had long danced attendance 
at the late duke of Newcaſtle's levee, being one 
morning cooling his heels in the anti-chambers, 
along with a number of other unfortunate ſolici- 
tors, one of the company was praiſing the elegant 
ſtuccoeing of the ceiling. Yes, yes,” ſays the 

ntleman, it is really very elegant, and what 
is more, it is of a piece with the flooring,” 
„Ho can that be, Sir?“ ſays the other. Why 
do not you ſee, Sir, as well as J, that both the top 
and batt:m of the room is full of fret work FP” _ 

| o 


. 
The late duke of Newcaſtle, who was at times 

a great idler for a ſtateſman, being one morning at 

the levee, running up and down about the room, 

with a face of much importance and enquiry, a 
lady aſked the dowager lady T———d, who was 
. preſent, what ſhe thought his grace was looking 

for. O Lord,” ſays ſhe, © for nothing at all, 
madam, but the trwo hours he has loft in the morn- 
ing.” 
A Jew, who was dreſſed out in a tawdry ſuit of 

laced cloaths, giving in bail before lord Mansfield, 
ſerjeant Davy, who was Counſel for the plaintiff, 
was putting the queſtion hard to the Iſraelite, to 
know whether he was worth ſuch a ſum of money, 
Clear of all debts? The Jew ſeveral times anſwered 
in the affirmative ; but the ſerjeant ſtill perſiſting 
in his inte tories, my lord turns to the ſer- 
jeant, ** Poh ! poh ! brother Davy, bow can you 
teaſe the gentleman ſo? Do not you ſee he would 
burn for much more? 
As the. celebrated Ninon L'Enclos (who was as 
remarkable for her gallantry as beauty) was going 
to court one day, her.chairman happened to ftum- - 
ble, by which accident ſhe fell farward, and diſlo- 
cated her knee: a young waterman coming up juſt 
at the ſame time, being informed of the cauſe of 
the crowd, bawled. out, Le diable! eff une tante 
Elle tomba d la renverſe tres toujours.” 

Dr. M—d coming out of Tem's coffee-houſe, 
an impudent broken apothecary met him at the 
2 ns Jug i A he 7 prong lend him five guineas. 

IT, r, am urpriſed you ſhould a { 
4 af of a favour, 1 . know yau ! v4 

ir, replied the apothecary, it is for that very 
reaſon I aſt it, for thrſe who know me won't lend me @ 

An. honeſt French dragoon, in the ſervice of 

| F 3 Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. having cavght a fellow in bed with 
his wife, after ſome words, told him, he wou'd 
let him eſcape that time; but if ever he found him 
there again, he would throw his hat out at the 
window. Notwithſtanding this terrible threat, in 
a few days, he caught the ſpark in the fame place, 
and was as good as his word: ſenſible of what he 
had done, he poſted away to the place where he 
knew the king was to be; and throwing himſelf 
at his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon. The 
king aſk'd what his offence was? He told him hw 
he had been abus d. Well, well, ſaid the king, 
laughing, I very readily forgive you, conſidering 
your provocation ; I think you was much in the 
right to throw hig hat out of the windnw,” ** Yes, 
and it pleaſe you, my liege, but his head was in it, 
ſaid the dragoon.” © Was it?” replied the king; 
« well, my word is paſs'd.“ 

Two fellows meeting, one afk'd the other, why 
he look'd ſo ſad ? I have good reaſon for it, an- 
ſwer'd the other; poor Jack Such- a- one, the greateſt 
crony and beſt friend I had in the world, was 
hang d but two days ago.“ „What had he done?“ 
ſays the firſt. Alas! replied the other, he did 
no more than you or I ſhould have done on the 
like occaſion ; he found a bridle on the road and 
took it up.” What! ſays the other, hang a man 
for taking up a bridle! that's hard, indeed!“ 
To tell the truth of the matter, ſays the other, there 
was a horſe tied to the other end of it. | 

The Rev. Mr. Wh ſton, the famous aſtronomer, 
made a calculation, that the world would be at an 
end in eighteen years; and ſome time after, being 
about to diſpoſe of a little eſtate, he afk®d the 
buyer thirty ycars purchaſe ; upon which, in great 
ſurpriſe, the gentleman demanded, with that 
face he could oft ſo much, when he well _— 

| wor, 
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. more than half that 
time 

A droll fellow who got a livelihood by fiddling 
at fairs and about the country, was one day met 
by an acquaintance that had not ſeen him a great 
while, who accoſted him thus, Bleſs me / / 
are you alive y not, anſwer'd the fiddler, did you 
fend any body to kill me? No, replies the other, but 
1 was told you was dead. Ay, ſo it was reported, it 
feems, ſays the fiddler, but I kn:w it was à lie as ſoon 
&s I heard it. 

A dyer in a court of Juſtice was deſired to hold 
up his hand, which was all black, Take of your 
glove, friend, ſaid the judge to him, Put on your 
ec tacles, my bord, anſwer'd the dyer. 

The late Freke the ſurgeon being ill of a fever, 
ſeveral of his profeſſi.n made intereſt with the 

vernors of St. Barth:lom:w's, to ſucceed him 
in that hoſpital. Freke recovering, and meeting 
ſome time after with one of theſe furgeons at a 
coffee- houſe, the latter began to apologize for his 
having ſolicited; urging, that it was no more than 
what was cuſtomary, where an hoſpital phyſician 
or ſurgeon was ſuppoſed to be in danger. Six, faid 
Preke, if you will forgive me Lving, I will firgive 
you ſolliciting. 

The late counſellor Bost/e, who was of very low 
extraction, having made fome advance in life, and 
intending to ſet up his chariot, conſulted the late 
Mr. Anftis upon a coat of arms: But Anfis told 
him he was not entitled to any. Some time after, 
however, Bootle meeting him, ſays, Well, notwith- 
flanding what you fold me, I have got a coat of arms 
pom my thariot.— And, pray, what are your arms? 
Three combs. —Upon my life, ſaid Anſtis, very proper 
arms for ſuch a louſy family. 

Harry the IVch of France aſked a lady of his 

court, 
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court, which was the way to hay bedchamber. Sir, 
__ the only way to my is through the 
yr 4 


ron. 

When a late Prince was made ranger of a well- 
known park, Hencefirward, ſaid a bold impudent 
girl, it will be rutting-time in that park all the year 
round. . 
Two little girls of the city of Nyrwich diſputing 
for precedency, one the daughter of a wealthy 
brewer, the other the daughter of a gentleman of 
ſmall fortune; Lu are to conſider, Miſs, ſaid the 
brewer's daughter, that my papa keeps a coach. Very 
true, Miſs, ſaid the other, and vou are to conſider 
that he likewiſe keeps a dray. 

Philip the IId of Spain, makiag his entrance into 
Saragoſſa, and being attended by the then duke of 

„ complimented this prince with the upper- 
hand. The duke's horſe proving reſtive, Your 


highneſs's horſe, ſaid the king, * to be 
unruly. Sir, replied the duke, My horſe has ſenſe 
enough to know that be is not in bis proper place. 

In Southwark there is a ſmall madhouſe depen- 
dent on Guy's Hoſpital. In the firſt years of tha 
hoſpital, a madman, having made his eſcape from 
one of the windows, crawled along over ſeveral 
houſes, But coming at length to ſome bad tiling, 
it gave Ways and part of his body went through. 
Good God ſaid a woman that was fitting in the 
room, who's there ?— Hold your tongue, you bitch, 
- J am only come to make you a ſty- 

855. 

Tis reported of Diogenes, that, going along the 
ſtreet, a man, with a load 2 | 
ſtruck him with his burthen, and then bade him 
take care. by, ſaid Diogenes, do you intend to 
firike me again? 

The late George Willis, a fellow in low * 

ut 
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but a man of a 8 ſhare of wit, and of 
infinite comedy, Torfiing home very drunk one af- 
ternoon, This habit of drinking, ſaid his wife, wil 
| 2 Horten your days. Then, ſaid George, 
my nights will be the longer. 

His late majeſty, at a review of his horſe-guards, 

aſked Monſieur de Buſſy, the French ambaſſador, 
if he thought the king of France had better troops. 
Ob, yes, Sir, replied the amb-ſſador, the king e 
France has bis Gens-d armes, which are reckoned the 
beſt troops in the world. Did your majeſly never ſce 
them; The king anſwered, No, Upon which Ge- 
neral Campbell, Colonel of the Scotch Greys, who 
loſt his life in the battle of Fontenoy, and who 
was then within hearing, ſteps up, and fuys,— 
Though your majeſty has not ſeen theſe tro:ps his exceilency 
ſpraks of, I have ſeen them, and have cut my way 
through them twice; and make no doubt of doing the 
fame again, whenever your majeſly ſhall think proper 
to command me. 

It is related by ſome of Diogenes, but by 
Machiavel of * Caſtracani, that, being 
conducted by a ſlovenly tellow through the apart- 
ments of a houſe, where the floors, as well as the | 
furniture, were kept ſuperſtitiouſly clean, and } 
wanting or pretending to want to ſpit, he ſpat | , 
full in the face of his conductor. I aſt your par- | | 
don, ſaid he; but it was really the dirtieſt # an I could 


Queen Elizabeth, being taken with the gallant 
behaviour of the duke of Villa Medina, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, inſiſted upon knowing his miſtreſs. 
The duke d her-to excuſe him; but, finding 
it to no purpoſe, he promiſed to ſend her his miſ- 

treſs's picture. The next day ſhe received a ſmall 

packet from him, in which ſhe found nothing but 

8 looking-glaſs, 

2 I Hall 
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T hhall clip your wife's wit, ſaid Dean Swiſt to 
Mr. Pilkington, in the preſence of the wife. 
That will be a hanging matter, ſaid ſhe, for tis fler- 
Lag. 

When Captain Francis Drake, the firſt Engliſh- 
man who performed a voyage round the world, 
arrived at Deptford, Queen El izabeth expreſſed a 
deſire of ſecing the ſhip and men. She appointed 
a day, and every thing was prepared for her recep- 
tion. As the accommodation ladders, which have 
fince been made uſe of, were not in practice then, 
the captain had manned his fides with the officers 
and midſhipmen, all in new uniforms, to pay the 
greater honour to her majeſty. She accordingly 
came along-ſide, and was handed up; and as 
ſtood on the gunwale (or outermoſt edge of the 
ſhip's fide) lookinz down, ſhe — a very 
handſome young fellow, at the bottom of the ſide 
next the water, ſmiling very ſignificantly. She 
took no notice of this circumſtance, but going on 
the quarter deck, knighted the captain, afterwards 
Sir a Drake, and retired into the cabin. 
When ſhe had ſatisfied herſelf from him of many 
particulars about his voyage, ſhe enquired con- 
 cerning thoſe gentlemen who handed her up the 
fide, and more inquiſitively demanded of Sir Fran- 
cis who that young gentleman was, on the left- 
hand fide as ſhe came up. Sir Francis, after a 
little recollection, informed her, that he was a 
young gentleman of family—had been with him 
the whole voyage, ia the ftation of a midihipman, 
and was univerſally reſpected and beloved by every 
body on board. Tis well, ſaid her majeity, but 
I have ſomething to ſay to him in private, and I 
muſt not be diſturb'd—ſend him to me. —Tkhe 
cabin was immediately clear'd, and the younger 
was found among his meſſmates below, a 


1 
order arrived for his attending the queen in the 
great cabin alone. He had much rather have gone 
aloft in a ſtorm, but there was no reſiſting long 
lervice had taught him to obey, and away he went. 
Sir, ſaid the queen, when he enter'd, were not you 
the lowermoſt of thoſe gentlemen on the left hand, 
who help'd me up the fide of this ſnip.— was, 
madam, anſwered as fine a figure as painting could 
expreſs, with all the honeſt fimplicity of the tar. 
Very well, Sir, replied her majeſty, and as I ſtood 
on the edge of the ſhip, I looked down, and ſaw 
you ſmile. Now, Sir, on your allegiance to me, 
and as you are a gentleman, I infiſt on your telling 
me the cauſe of your ſmiling. 'The midſhipman 
* a very ſhort time, then recollecting him- 
e 


If, and being encouraged by the queen's ious 
behaviour, fatd, May it pleaſe your majeſty, ſince 

u have commanded me to explain myſelf, I will 
honeſtly tell you. My me and I have often 
drank to the be in Chriſtendom ; but by G—d I 
never ſaw it till this day. like your ingenuouſneſs, 
ſaid the queen, ſmiling, let me ſee you at St. 
Zames's, and diſmiſſed him. 

An Iriſhman in France drinking with ſome com- 
pany who propoſed the toaſt The land we live 
in. He, with all my ſoul, my dear, ſaid he, 
here's poor old Ireland. 

In a church, not far from a famous ſea- port, 
was a parſon and clerk, who were really originals 
in their way. The parſon, who was a Welchman, 
ſpoke ſo thick, there was no underſtanding him; 
and the clerk, having broke his voice in inging 
pſalms, repeated the reſponſes in ſuch a querulous 
plaintive tone, that he ſeem'd to be always crying. 
A ſailor, who ſtumbled in there one Sunday even- 
ing, was very much aftoniſhed at their proceed- 
ings ; for though the pariſhioners might be ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with their dialect, Jack was not; how- 
ever, he waited with much decency and patience 
till ſervice was ended, and going out, meets a 
brother tar. I here have you been, Jack ?—At church. 
And what did you ſee there i the clerk was crying, 
replied he, becauſe be did not under land a word the 
t arſon ſaid to him. 

Soon after our fleet went to the Eaſt Indies laſt 
war, Admiral Stephens died, and a ſignal was made 
for all lieutenants to come aboard the admiral's 
ſhip, to take orders, or attend ,the ſuneral. One 
of the Jacks, who had not ſcen a brother ſhip-mate 
a long time, met him, and aſk'd what news? 
News, ſaid the other, d——n my limbs if I know 
any news, but that the admiral is gene to bell, and bas 
made a fignal for all heutenants. 

A biſhop going on a viſitation met a young par- 
ſon that was extremely ignorant, but whom he 
had ordained a ſhort time before, at ſome friend's 
recommendation. The poor creature, intimidated 
by the preſence of his biſhop, and by the imperious 
manner in which he examined him, could give no 
other anſwer than that which made the point of 
the following epigram. 


To an ignorant prieſt, quoth his prelate ſevere, 
« Away with ſuch blockheads, fool, what doſt 
thou here ? 
ce What aſs of a biſhop in orders put thee ? 
Four lordſhip” —faid Hodge, with an humble 
COngee. | 


A judge taking a diſlike to an old. peaſant with 
a long beard, who appear'd in court as an evi- 
dence, told him he ſuppoſed he had a conſcience 
as large as his beard. F you meaſure conſciences by 
bea: * ſaid the old man, your lord ſbip has no beard 
al ail. | 


8 A nobleman 
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A nobleman invited Dean Swiſt to dinner, and 
effcred him a bill of fare. No matter for your bill of 
fare ſaid Swift. Grve me rather a bill of your company. 

A certain lady ſtanding by a fat young gentic- 
woman, when her ſtays were lacing on, took oc- 
caſion to joke her upon the *. of her ſhape; 
to which the girl ſaid, She could only wiſh it 
as ſlender as her ladyſhip's reputation.“ 

A taylor who was accuſtomed to ſteal ſome of 
his cuſtomers cloth, when he came to make 
himſelf a ſuit, ſtole half a yard of his own : his 
wife perceiving it, aſked the reaſon : O, ſaid he, 
"tis to kecp my hand in, It at any time I fhuuld forget. 

A gentleman in company complaining that he 
was very ſubject to catch cold in his feet, another 
not overloaded with ſenſe told him, that might 
eaſily be prevented, if he would follow his dircc- 
tions: 1 always get, ſays he, a thin piece cf 
lead out of an India cheſt, and fit to my ſhoe for 
that purpoſe. Then, fir, ſays the former, you 
are like a rop2-dancer's poule—you hvac lad at bath 
ends. 
A well experienced fellow having, as he thought, 
newly married a maid, was very impaticnt for the 
wedding- night to come; and when he was in bed 
with his ſimpering bride, he began to attempt the 
taking of the virgin citadel; but finding much 
facility in the firſt charge, he fell into a great paſ- 
ſion with his bride, and cry'd out, You A — 
whore, you are no maid, Jo whom the as conh- 
cently replied, A ber on you for a whore-meſler 
who made you ſo fi# ful 

When Mrs, W n firſt ated Herry Wildair 
at Drury - lane playhouſe, coming off the ſtage iato 
the Green- room, 1 believe, ſaid the, that one Falf of 
the houſe tate me to be a yu To which ſaid Mr, 


Quin, 


? 
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Quin, Bur the other half, I believe, know to the 
contrary. 

The late prince of Wales having a mind ts 
divert himſelf incog. went to fee a bull-baiting 
near Hockley-in-the-hole. 3 * _ _ 

ame) gave t ſport, and foil'd ev g that 
N IR, old Towzer, whoſe own=- 
er (a butcher of Clare-market) ſtood cloſe to the 
prince, fairly pinn'd the bull; at which the butcher, 
in the joy of his heart, gave his royal highneſs a 
ſwinging clap on the back, ſaying at ſame 
time, D—n your blood, Mr. Prince, my dog has 
pinn'd the bull, for all o. 

Some gentlemen being a-drinking of ale toge- 
ther, one of them ſeeing Mr. A mner going by, 
requeſted him to come and drink with them. A 
Londoner being there (having his horſe ty'd at the 
door) ſaid to one of his friends, Is that Mr. Am- 
ner that uſeth to utter the bulls ? I wiſh he do not 
make a bull of my horſe; which he overhearing, 
faid, I bat a ſaucy fellow is this ! You ſee I no ſooner 
turn my back, but he abuſes me to my face. 

A jury having given 15cc/. damages againſt Sir 
R H ly, for criminal converſation 
with a gentleman's wife, as the defendant was 
going out of court, he cried, Damn theſe twelve 
— they have confoundedly over - valued my 

aſtime.” 

A ſmart fellow croſſing a late king in his hunt- 
ing, he rides after him with his ſword drawn : 
Pray, fir, ſays he, d not knight me before my elder 
brather is dead, for I am but à younger bretber 
which ſet the king a laughing, and excuſed his il 
behaviour. 

A man complaining to his friends that his 
wife's drunkenneſs and ill conduct had almoſt 
rained him, concluded, as the vulgar uſually do, 

«And 


Ws ©} 
©«© And for neſs ſake, what's to be ſaid-or it ?” 
Nothing 12 nes fays his friend, 2 4 C for 
it, but much again it. 

An elderly lady was telling her daughter, a girl 
of ſixteen, of the abominable lewdneſs and wick- 
edneſs of the age, and what debaucheries were 
daily practis*d by vicious men, who made uſe of 
vi as well as art to ſatisfy their brutal appe- 
tites; and how that ſwords and piſtols had been 
put to women, threatening them with immed ate 
death, if they refuſed their unlawful embraces ; 
and then aſked Miſs, that if it ſhould ever happen 
to be her fate to meet with ſuch a trial, how ſhe 
ſhould behave? To which the girl replied, Le is 
ſuvet, mamma. | 

One that had weak eyes being jeer'd by a man 
that had clear eyes, he told him they were not ſo dim 
but he could fee a fool. It may be ſo, lays the other, 
but you muſt look in a glaſs, then. 

A certain reverend drone in the country, as was 
his cuſtom, preaching moſt — dull to a 
congregation not uſed to him, many of them flunk 
out of the church, one after another, , before the 
ſermon was near ended. Truly, ſaid a gentleman 
preſent, this learned doctor has made a very moving 
diſcourſe. 

A countryman ſowing his ground, two ſmart 
fellows riding that way, one of them called to him 
with an 2 air, Well, honeſt fellow, 'tis 
your buſineſs to ſow, but we reap the fruits of 
your labour. To which the countryman replied, 


*Trs wery likely you may, truly; fir I am ſowing 


Dr. Sewel and two or three more gentlemen 
walking towards Hampftead, on a ſummer's day, 
were met by the famous Daniel Purcell, the pun- 
ſer, who was very importunate with them to 
5 know 
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know upon what account they were going thi- 
ther. The doctor merrily anſwered him, To make 
hv, Very well, replied the ther; you'll be there 
at a very convenient ſtaſon, the country wants 
reis. i 

Swan, the famous punſter of Cambridge, bein 
a nor juror, upon which account he had Joſt his 
t-!!ow{hip, :s he was going along the Strand, in 
the beginning of king William's reign, on a ve 
rainy day, a hackney-coachman called to him, Sir, 
won't you pleaſe to take a conch, it rains hard? 
As, friend, fail be, but this is no rain [ieign] fer 
me to take coach in. 

Wen Oliver firſt coin'd his monev, an old 
cavaiicr loving upon one of the new pieces, 
rend tnis inſertption on one fide, Gd with un: : 
On the other, The commen-twea'th of England. I 
ſe, ſlid be, Cad ard the c:mmen Twalth are on dif- 
fur eut fades. 

hen doctor Brown, who was vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge, took leave of the univerfity, he 
did it, as utual, in form from the roſtrum. It is 
ehvays allowable on theſe occaſions for the fellow- 
commoners and ſtudents to ſhew their marks of 
approbation or diſapprobation. When the doctor 
accordingly mounted the roſtrum, the whole au- 
dience began to hiſs ; upon which he immediately 
replied, * Laudamur ab Big.“ 

The ſame gentleman being in company, when 
he was called upon for a toaft, gave a lady he was 
very fond of. Aye, doctor,“ ſays one of the 
party, „I have known you toaſt this lady for a 
great many years. Very true,” ſays the doe- 
tor, „but you ſee I cannot make her Breton 
yet.“ 

The late Mr. Rich's abilities, as a Harlequin, 
are univerſally known. Coming home one 2 
3 ro 
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from the play-houſe, he got into a hackney-coach, 
and ordered the man to drive him to the Sun- 
Tavern, Clare-Market : it happened, as the coach- 
man was driving by the window, Rich perceiving 
it to be open, threw himſelf out of the coach 
into the room : the man, not taking notice of this 
circumſtance, drew up and getting from his box 

ed the coach-door, let down the ſtep, and 
then taking off his hat, waited for ſome time ex- 
pecting his fare to alight: at laſt looking into 


the coach, and ſeeing it empty, he beſtowed a few 


hearty curſes on the raſcal that bilked him, and 
remounting his box, was driving home. Rich, 
watching his opportunity, on the coachman's re- 
turn, threw himſelf in at the window again, and 
calling out as loud as he could bawl, bid hin 
turn about, for he was going wrong. The fel- 
low, almoſt. petrified with the circumſtance, did 
as he was ordered, and once more drew up to the 
— . When 7 — got _ C_ ſeem- 
I reproaching the fellow for his ſtupidity, he 
oed him his fare. No, God bleſs 2 
honour,” ſays the man, I cannot think of 


a 7 Rich; © here is eighteen-pence for 
you.“ No,“ ſays the coachman, who by this 
time had mounted his box, ** that will not do ; I 
know -you too well, though you do war fboes : 
_—_ Mr. Devil, for once in your life you are 
ung. . 
Shuter being one night merry at the Bed. 
ford-Ceffec- Houſe, an rides Þ no, happened to 
turn on the abilities of Mr. Garrick, as an actor; 
when amongſt many compliments to that celebra- 
ted performer, it was obſerved as ſomewhat ex- 
— that though he was ſo excellent an 
actor himſelf, he was far from being lucky in his 
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from you.” © *Pſhaw, you are 
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pupils, Why, yes,” replies Shuter; “ though 
the lite one is a great one, he is ſomething like 
the famous running-horſe Childers the beſt racer 
in England himſelf, but could never get a colt. 
The celebrated earl ef Dorſct having a great 
d-fire to ſpend an evening with Mr. Butler, ſpoke 
to Mc. Fleetwood Shepherd to introduce him. 
The three wits accordingly ſome time after met at 
a tavern, when upon the firſt bottle Mr. Butler 
was rather flat; on the ſecond he broke out the 
men of wit and reading; but, on the third, re- 
lapſed into a tameneſs of converſation, very in- 
ferior to the author of Hudibraſs, Next morning 
Alr. Shepherd aſked his lordſh'p how he liked his 
triend Butler? “ I do not know any thing better 
to compare him to,” ſays his lordſhip, “than 
2 nine- pin; litt e at both cnds, but great in the mid- 
Daniel Purcell the punſter, calling for ſome 
pipes in a tavern, complained they were too ſhort. 
The drawer ſaid they had no other, and thoſe were 
but juſt come in. Ay, ſaid Daniel, I fee your maſter 
bas not bought them very long. | 
The ſ:me gentleman, as he had the character 
of a great punſter, was defired one night in com- 
pany, by a gentleman, to make a pun ext mpore. 
iJpcn what ſubject? ſaid Daniel. The king, an- 
ſwered the other. O5, Sir, ſaid he, the king is n9 
ſſrhjecł. | HE 
Serjeant Maynard, an eminent Counſellor of 
the laſt century, waiting, with the body cf the 
law, upon the Yrince of Orange (aft rwards King 
William) at his arrival in London, the prince 
took notice of his great age, the ſerjeant being 
then near ninety. Sir, ſaid he, y have out-lived 


alli tie men of the law of your younger years —1 _— 


12 
have out-lived cven the lato itſe!f, replied the ſerjeant, 
/ your bighneſs Lad not come over. 

When Swift was a young man, and by no 
means known in the literary world, he happened 
to be flanding in a careleſs manner, with his back 
to the fire, at Old Slaughter's Coffee-Houſe ; Dr. 
Garth juſt oppoſite to him, who was ſuperſcribing 
a letter, ſeeing a raw-boned awkward fellow rather 
engroſs the fire, calls out, „Pray, young man, 
have 3 ou got any ſand about you?” No, friend,“ 
ſays Swift, „but I have got ſome gravel; and 
it you will give me your let er, I will p—ſs upon it 
diretily.” 

Counſcllor Clive (who very early after his 
marriage with the celebrated Mrs. Clive, the ac- 
treſs, parted from her) returning from the weſtern 
circuit ſome years ago, ſound that his waſherwo- 
man had pawned ſome of his linen in his abſence ; 
upon which he diſpatched his footman to engage 
another in that capacity whoſe honcſty might be 
more depended on: a laundreis was ſoon found; 
and while the ſervant was counting out the dirty 
cloaths, ſhe was employcd in giving an account 
of the many reſpectable families ſhe waſhed for. 
% alio wath for a name-ſake of your honour's, 
too,” © A name-fake of mine!“ ſays the coun- 
ſellor. “ Yes, and pleaſe you, ſays ſhe, and a 
mighty good ſort of woman, 'thof ſhe be one of 
the player folks,” Oh what, you waſh for Mrs, 
Clive, tne adreſs, do you?” © Yes, indeed, 
Sir, and ſhe is one of my beſt cuſtomers, too.“ 
« Is the ſo?” replied the counſellor. ** Stop, 
John] toſs the cloaths into the cloſet again. Here, 
good woman, here is half-a-crown for you : I am 
ſorry you have had this trouble; you can never 
wk for me, for I will be d——0o'd it ever I ſuffer 
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«7 to be rubbed againft ber ſhift again as long 
as live,” 

The late king being fond of old Whiſton, 
(celebrated for his various flrictures on religion) 
happened to be walking with him one day in 
Hampton-Court-Gardens, during the heat of his 
perſecution ; as they were talking upon this ſub- 
ject, his majeſty obſerved, *+ That however right 
he may be in his opinions, it would be better if 
he kept them to himſelf.” Is your majeſty really 
ſerious in your advice ?” anſwered the old man: 
<« I really am,” replied the king. Why, then,“ 
ſays Whiſton, had Martin Luther been of your 
way of thinking, where would your majeſty haye 
ee n at this time!?“ 

When Wilkinſon, the celebrated comedian, 
firſt appeared on the ſtage, he applied himſelf prin- 
cipally to mimickry, which he ſucceeded fo well 
in as to meet with almoſt univerſal applauſe, 
Amongſt the various characters he took off, was 
the late Luke Sparks, who felt it ſo powerfully, 
that he made a formal complaint to Mr. Garrick. 
Garrick, who himfelf ſmarted under the laſh of 
the mimic, laughed it off, and ſaid, Come, 
come, Luke, you had better take no notice of it; 
conſider, * you are Try ng . is = good com- 

e true, Sir, other, gravely: 
Fei 
ing good company.” ; 

DoRor Hough, ſome time ſince biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, who was 7 remarkable for the evenneſs of 
his temper, as for many other qualines, 
having a good deal 2 2 houſe, a 
gentleman preſent deſired his lordſhip to fhew him 
a Curious weather-glafs which the biſhop had lately 
purchafed, and which coft him above thirty gui- 
neas ; the ſervant was accordingly defued to bring 
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it, who in delivering it to the gentleman aceiden- 
tally let it fall, and broke it all to pieces. The 
company were all a little deranzcd irom this ac- 
cident, but particularly the gentleman that afked 
to ſee it, and who was making many polo ies for 
the accident, “ Be under no concern, vy dear 
Sir,“ ſays the biſhop, ſmiling; „1 think it is 
rather a lucky omen; we hive hitherto had a dry 
ſcaſon, and now, I hope, we ſhall nave ſome rain; 
for I proteit I do not remember exer to have ſcen 
the 4s ſo I in my life.” 

The late counſcilor Crowle, being obliged to 
aſk pardon of the Houſe of Commons on h's 
knecs, when he cot up, bruſhed them, and ob- 
ſerved to a friend who was near him, be 425 
never in fo dirty a leis in bis l. Oh!“ fays 
the other, that is always tne caſe in houſes 
where there is ſo much lumber.” 

As lady B— L, now lady T „was pre- 

ſiding one evening at the tea- table, one of her 
ruffles caught the flame of the tea-lamp, and burned 
before it could be extinguiſhed. Loid M , 
who was of the party, and thought to be witty on 
the accident, remarked, ++ He did not think her 
Jadyſhip ſo apt to tate fire—" Nor am I, my 
lord,“ ſays ſhe with great readineſs, ** from ſuch 
ſparks as you.” 
A. gentleman having a remarkable bad breath, 
was met by a celebrated Iriſh wit at Lucas's cof- 
fce-houſe, who aſked him where he had been? 
<< I have been taking the air this morning,” ſays 
he, which was rather diſagreeable tco, as I had 
a damned North wind full in my face all the time.“ 
« Come, come,” ſays the wit, don't 52 com- 
plain; by G—d, the North wind had the worſt of 
— | 

Mr. Moore, the author of many ingenious 

5 pieces, 
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piecer,. being a long time under an expenſive pro- 
ſecution in DoQtor's-Commons for marrying two 
filters, was called upon one . * his proc- 
tor, as he was writing his tragedy he Game- 
ſters: the proctor having à leiſure hour, Mr. 
Moore read him four acts of his piece, which were 
all at that time finiſned, which the former found 
himſelf ſo affected by, that he exclaimed, ** Good 
God! how can you poſſibly add to this couple's 
diſtreſs in the other act?“ «© Oh! very eaſily,“ 
ſays Moore; there I intend to put them both in 
the ſpiritual court.” 

The dowager lady T—— ſome time ſince hear- 
ing the. ducheſs of B—f—d was going to be mar- 
ried to lord C- m-, was aſked by a lady preſent 
what ſhe thought of it?” „Oh] dear madam, 
very well,” ſays the other; I think it will be 
7 equal match, as there is a great thing on both 

es,” ; 

The famous earl of Rocheſter profane ly jeſting 
one day before King Charles II. the king called 
out ta him, Well, Rocheſter, I believe you are 
one of the wickedeſt men in all England,” 1 
believe I am, pleaſe your majeſty,” ſays the other, 
© of a ſubjett.” 

The celebrated antiquarian Wood being: in 
company with doctor South, the celebrated pracher 
and punſter, was complaining to him of his not 
being able to make water, and aſked him what ſign 
it was? Why,“ ſays the doctor, „ (hall 1 ſpeak 
gravey to you ? It is a ſign you will ſoon make 
cart * 

A certain ſmatterer in letters, being one day at the 
Bedford coffee - houſe, took it into his head to abuſe 
with great freedom all the modern literati, obſerving 
that there was very little wit, humour, or learnifig 
in the preſent age, Some time after D. „ 
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Scarborough, When he was much ſolicited by a 
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Known by the name of Count Hayes, came into 
the room, when a gentleman was telling him how 
his friend had been abuſing the modern. I have 
not the leaſt doubt of his ill- nature, ſays Hayes; 
<< ſo he would the antients too, by G—d, if be knew 
their names.” 

A certain judge being ſome time ſince on the 
home circuit, a man was brought before him charg- 
ed with ſtealing a filver ladle. In the courſe of 
the evidence, the Counſel for the Crown dwelt ra- 
ther ſarcaſtically upon the priſoner's being an 
attorney. O, Sir,” ſays my lord to the Counſel, 
in a whiſper, ** do not make the caſe worſe than 
it is; if the fellow had been an attorney, you ma 
depend upon it he would have ftolen the bouf 


A lady of wit and gallantry being accompanied 
in bes ile to the two — by a flupid 
young nobleman, it was obſerved by one who 
Lang the parties, how ill her choice was in reſpect 
to a conductor. Not at all,” ſays a gentleman 
preſent, << I think it highly in character; 
you know, was always accompanied by an owl.” 

A well beneficed old parſon being in a large 
com at a public dinner, he entertained them 
with nothing elſe but the fituation and profits of 
his parochial livings, which laſt he ſaid he kept 
entirely to himſelf. The company in general 
deſpiſed him too much to make any remarks on his 
egotiſms ; but Quin being of the party, and ob- 
ſerving the parſon, as he hed acrofs the table 
to ſhew a pair of very dirty, yellow hands, he 
immediately called out So fo, Doctor, 1 think 
you do keep your glebe in your own hands.” 

Some time before the late marquiſs of Granby's 
death, he happened to be at a coffee-houſe in 
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pedlar to buy ſome tooth picks. Well,“ ſays" 
the marquiſs, what is the price of un tooth- 
picks?“ © A guinea a piece, Sir,” ſays the ped- 
lar. „A guinea a piece !”.echoed the marquis. 
„Why, friend, tooth-picks muſt be very ſcarce in 
Scarborough,” No, my lord,” fays the fellow, 
(letting him fee he knew his rank) © but mar- 
guiſſes are.” 
| Upon the death of the late general Armiger, 
(who unfortunately died the fiſt night of his 
marriage, in the ſame ſituation as the celebrated 
lord Lincoln) a great perſonage, who was ignorant 
of this circumſtance, was aſking ſeveral at the 
levee next day, what could be his diſorder, it was 
ſo ſudden? Many made their cengees, and ſaid, 
« 'They had not heard ;” till coming up to lady 
B ., (ſince lady B A ——— 
« Why, Sire,” ſays ſhe, it is rather an unphyſi- 
cal cate; but pour general Armiger died 1a a 
parentheſis.” | | 

T he ſame lady being lately aſked by a nobleman 
at court, Whether there had been any accounts 
from lord Holderneſſe, who had been. cut a little 
beiore that for a fiſtula, at Geneva? „O, yes, 
my lord,” ſays ſhe ; © I have the pleaſure to tell 
your lordſhip he is fundamentally cured.” 
| Counſellor . C—-—— being choſea à friendly 
arbitrator between two near relations, one of 
whom had a very deſervedly bad character, it 
happened in the warmth of ſtating their pgriev- 
ances, the one gave the other the lie. © Lie, Sir,” 
ſays the man with the bad character, ** know 
that is amongſt the actions of my life I dare not 
do.“ My dear friend,“ ſays the counſellor, 
«© do not be in. a paſſion: upon my ſoul, 
you have too mean an opinion of your own coun 


rage. 
When 
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Miſs C-—=d being told by Col. G, of the 
Guards, how extremely well ſhe looked, replied, 
© Oh, Sir, I have been quite another thing fince I 
went through your regin ent. 

A gentleman at Mrs. Cornelys', one evening, 
ſeeing ſome wax fall from a chandelier on that 
part of a lady's dreſs who fat next him, not a 
great way from her boſom, immediately took out 
his watch, and clapped one of the ſeals upon it: 
«© Bleſs me, Sir, what are you doing ?”—Ornly 
trying to make an impreſſion on you, Madam. 

As a quaker's boy was lighting his maſter home 
from a neighbour's with a lanthorn, a fellow 
ſnatched it out of his hand, and ran off, The boy 
being too nimble for him, overtook him, and made 
a ſhift to hold him till his maſter came ap.— 
„% Why didſt thou take away the young man's 
lanthorn, friend?“ ſaid Aminadab.— by, verily, 
replied the fellow, mimicking him, I did take it 
away becauſe I thought thou badft light enough within to 
keep thee from flumbling. FH wwever, here is thy lant- 
am, X 

Mr. Colman one day equally ſenſibly and wittily 
remarked, that the ſcandal and ill report of ſome 
perſons was like fuller's earth ; it daubs your coat, 
indeed, for a time—but it ſoon grows dry; and 
when it rubs off, your coat is ſo much the cleaner.” 

A paſhonate Young Baronet, at the Cocoa-tree, 
having railed a conſiderable time againſt the 
Adminiſtration, and thrown out ſome very ſevere 
expreſſions, even againſt the R. F. concluded with 
ſaying, that there was no liberty in the land, and 
that we ſhould ſoon be a nation of ſlaves. ©* Pray, 
Sir Charles, replied an old gentleman, wha ſat 
ſeemingly intent upon the paper before him 
when you ſay there is no liberty in the land, do 
you mean liberty of ſpeech 4 
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A phyſician who lived in London viſited a lady 
who lived at Chelſea : after continuing his viſits 
tor ſome time, the lady expreſſed an apprehenſion, 
that it might be inconvenient to him to come ſo far 
on her account. Oh, madam, replicd the doc- 
tor, I have another patient in this neighbourhood 
—ard by that means, you know, I All two birds 
with one /lone.” 

A gentleman who was not remarkable for being 
over-fond of his wife, hearing her cough a good 
deal one day, ſaid to a friend who let drop ſome pi- 
tying expreſſions, ** Prithee, Tom, never mind 
her: let her be d—-d with her cough; I hope it 
will carry her to hell in a fortnight.” The lady, 
who was in an adjoining room, overhearing this 
affeftionate ſpeech, immediately ruſhed into the par- 
lour where it was delivered, and advancing to hcr 
huſband, told him briſkly, <* that ſhe had too much 
of his company in this wirld to wiſh to have it in 
the next.” 

When Queen Elizabeth, in her progreſs thro? 
the kingdom, called at Coventry, the Mayor, at- 
tended by the Aldermen, addreſſed her Majeſty in 
rhyme, in the following words: 

We men of Coven 
Are very glad to fee * 
Your Royal Majeſty ; 
Good Lord, how fair you be 

To which her Majeſty returned the following 

gracious anſwer : 
My Royal Majeſty 
Is very glad to ſee 
Ye men of Coventry : 
Good Lord, what fools ye be! 
In a ſecond tour through England, ſoon after 


the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, the Queen paid 
the aforeſaid city another viſit; Mr, Mayor, on 
her 
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her Majeſty's departure, among other particular; 
ſaid, When the King of Spain attacked your 
Majeſty, egad, he took the wrong ſow by the ear.” 
The 5 could not help ſmiling at the man's 
ſunplicity; which was further heightened, when 
he begged to have the honour to attend the Queen 
as far as the gallows, which ſtood about a mile 
out of the town. 

A lady of faſhion ſitting at ſupper with Sir 
Caarles D —, and perceiving him totally ab- 
ſorded in a reverie, took up a glaſs, and turning 
to a gentleman who ſat next her, drank to all ab- 
1 friends, and particularly to Sir Charles 


Three young Cantabs went one evening to a 
coffee-houſe near St. James's, being recommend- 
el to it for the goodneſs of the wine, particularly 
Old Heck; one of them, who took upon himſelf 
to be the wit of the company, ordered th2 waiter 
to bring a bottle of Hic, Hæc, Hoc: however, the 
waiter paid no attention to his command; and, 
upon being called agua, was damned for a ſtupid 
raſcal, and aſked the reaſon why he did not — 
the Heck.“ Really, gentlemen, ſaid he, 
thought you had declined it. 

A certain philoſophical humouriſt being aſk=d 
his opinion of the diſcuſſion of abſtruſe metaphyſi- 
cal ſubjeRs by the younger ſtudents of the univerſi- 
ties, and particularly of the doctrines of Lileriy and 
Neceſſity, on which ſo much is to be ſaid on both 
ſides, replied, that he thought them, of all others, 
the moſt proper of all to be admitted among the 
certamina ingenii ; for Liberty, ſaid he, is the nurſe 
of all great wits, and Neceſſity the mother of invention. 

A young lady of faſhion being : {ked by a digni- 
fied clergyman, on her return from a vilit ſhe had 
pa:d to an old maiden yn what ſort of a _ 
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her aunt's reſidence was; ſaid, that it was like 
heaven, where they are neither married, nor given in 
marriage. 

A gentleman being addreſſed by a barker to an 
auctioneer, © Pray, Sir, walk in; why don't you 
walk in, Sir? What are you afraid of ?” —** Of 
being bit,” replied he. 

Tom Clark of St. John's deſired a Fellow of the 
fame College to lend him Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory 
of the Reformation ; the other told him, he could 
not poſſibly ſpare it out of his chambers, but if he 
pleaſed, he might come there and read in it all day 
long. Some time after, the ſame gentleman ſends 
to Tom, to borrow his Wy Tom on = 
word, he could not poffibly ſpare them cut of his cham- 
ber, but he might — 222 blow all day long, 
if be would, 

A lady's age happening to be queſtioned, ſhe 
affirmed it was but forty, anJ called a gentleman 
who was in company to deliver his opinion. 
« Coufin, ſaid ſhe, do you believe I am right, 
when I ſay I am but forty?” Pm ſure, Madam, 
ſaid he, I ought not to diſpute it; for I have conflantly 
heard you ſay ſo for abuve theſe ten years. 

A perſon aſked an Iriſhman, why he wore his 
ſtockings the wrong fide outwards ? who anſwer- 
ed, Becauſe there is an hole on the other fide. 

The late Beau Nath often played tricks with 
others, and upon certain occaſions received very 
ſevere retaliations. Being at York races, and 
having loſt all his money, ſome of his companions 
agreed to equip him with fiſty guineas, upon this 
proviſo, that he would ſtand at the great door 
of the Minſter in a blanket, as the people were 
coming out of church. To this propoſal be rea- 
dily agreed ; but the Dean coming by, unfortu- 

nately knew him. What, (ſays the a" 
r. 


on 
Mr. Naſh in maſquerad: f* — ** Cily a York!.ire 
penance, Mr. Dean, for tepiag bad company —” 
(quoth Naſh) pointing to his companions. 

A young lady who was juſt come out of the 
country, and affected to dreſs in a very plain man- 
ner, was fitting on a bench at Bath, as Naſh and 
ſome of his companions were paſſing by; upon 
which, turning to one of them, he ſaid, "There's a 
ſmart country girl, I will have ſome diſcourſe with 
her. Then going up to the lady, ©* So, child, 
ſays he, you are juſt come to Bath, I ſee?” «Yes, 
dir, anſwered the lady.” „ And you have been 
a good girl in the country, and learned to read 
your book, I hope.” „Les, Sir.” Pray, now, 
ſays he, let me examine you: I know you have 
read your Bible, and the hiſtory of Tobit and his 
dog; now can you tell me what was the dog's 
name ?” « Yes, Sir, ſays ſhe; his name was 
Natſh—and an impudent dog he was.” 

A facetious Canon of Windſor, taking his even- 
ing-walk as uſual into the town, met one of the 
Vicars at the Caftle-gate, returning home ſome- 
what elevated with generous Port. So, ſays the 
Canon, from whence come you?” I don't 
know, Mr. Canon, replies the Vicar; I have 
been ſpinning out this afternoon with a few friends.” 
— Ay, and now, ſays the Canon, you are reeling it 
home. | | 
Mr. Thomas Fuller, a man admired for his wit, 
but whoſe great fault was, that he would rather 
loſe his friend than his jeſt, having made ſome 
verſes upon a ſeolding wite, Dr. Couſins, his pa- 
tron and benefactor, hearing them repeated, des 
ſired Mr. Fuller to oblige him with a copy of them; 
to whom he very imprudently, tho' witt ly replied, 
*T is needleſs to give you a copy, doctor, for yau have 
tbe original. $35 2 
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L—y Cr being an evidence in a court of juſ- 
tice, and very ſeverely croſs-examined by the 
counſel for the oppoſite party, was for a ſhort time 
at a ſtand to reply to a very uncommon quettion ; 
but recovering herſe'f, ſhe ſet the court in a titter, 
by ſaying, I bat has been my ruin, Sir, has leen 
your mating I mean impudence, Str. 

A poor but worthy clergyman, who poſſeſſed 
only a ſmall lectureſhip, from the income of which 
he had a large family to maintain, had been under 
the neceflity, through ſome expenſive family ſick- 
neſſes, &c. of contracting debts with ſeveral in the 
pariſh, and, being unable to anſwer their demands, 
abſconded for ſome time for fear of being troubled ; 
and in ſhort, was ſo aſhamed of facing his credi- 
tors, that he even prevailed with a friend to offi- 
ciate for him on Sundays. However, conſidering 
this method of life could not laſt long, he took 
courage, and reſulved to preach the following Sun- 
day before his pariſhioners ; when he took his text 
from the New Teſtament in theſe words, Have pa- 
tience, and I will pay you all. He divided his diſ- 
courſe into two general heads, firſt, Fave patience; 
ſecondly, and I will pay you all. He then expa- 
tiated very largely and elegantly on that moſt chriſ- 
tian virtue, patience ; after which, And n-w, ſays 
he, having dime with my firſt bead, viz. Have pa- 
tience, I come to my ſecond and laſt general head, 
which is, And I will pay you all ;—but that I muſt 

tr to another oppurtunity. This concluſion ſo 
pleaſed his creditors, that they gave him his own 
time to pay his debts, affuring him, that they would 
never trouble him. | 

An arch boy, belonging to one of the ſhips of 
war at Portſmouth, had purchaſed of his play- 
fellows a magpye, which he carried to his father's 
houſe, and was at the door feeding it, when a 
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gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had an 
impediment in his ſpeech, coming up, T-T—T— 
Tem, ſays the gentleman, can your mag t—t— talk 
jet? Ay, Sir, ſays the boy, better than you, or I'd 
wring bis head off. 

Two parſons meeting one day near the Chaptcr 
coffee-houſe in Pater-noſter-row, and the way be- 
ing very narrow, the moſt pragmatical of the two, 
who was loth to dirty his ſhoes, ſaid to the other, 
who was neareſt the houſes, Sir, I never give 
the way to a coxcomb.“ “ Sir, replied the other, 
moving to the outſide of the poſts, I always de. 

A Frenchman, who ſpoke very broken Engliſh, 
having ſome words with his wife, endeavoured to 
call her bitch, but could not recolle& the name. 
At laſt he thought he had done it, by ſaying, Be- 
gar, mine dear, but you be one vile dog's wiſe. Aye, 
that's true enough, anſwered the woman, the more is 
my misfortune, 

A gentleman went one wet cold night into an 
inn, in Oxford; as firing is very dear there, a 
2 many people were in the kitchen, and the 

ſo ſurrounded he could not get to warm him. 
Upon ſeeing this, he called for the oſtler, and bid 
him fetch half a peck of 3 and carry to his 
horſe. Oyſters for your borſe! ſays the fellow, 
grinning: hat, ſhells and all ! Aye, aye, replied the 
r them to him unopen d. The fellow 
ched the rs immediatcly, brought them to 
the gentleman in the kitchen, and aſk'd whether 
they were really to be carried to his horſe: For, 
fays he, I never ſao a horſe eat oy/trrs in my life. 
No matter for that, reply'd the gentleman, carry 
them to bim. Away he went with the oyſters to 
the horſe, ——_—_— by all the people in the kit- 
chen. In the mean time the gentleman got a rare 
warm place in the chimney-corner, which was 
3 what 
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what he wanted. He had not been there long ere 
the oftler, attended by the perſons who had left 
the kitchen, came to acquaint him with a piece of 
intelligence he knew before. y, Sir, ſays he, 7 
have put the oy/ters into the manger, and the devil of 
one of them will your hirſe touch, Like enough, re- 
ply'd the gentleman 3 why, then, as he is net in the 
humour to eat them new, do you bring the oyſters to me, 
and give my horſe half a peck of corn inftead of them. 

It is related of Mr. Addiſon, who had ſome im- 
pediment in his ſp=ech, that at the time of debat- 
ing the Union Act, in the H—e of C s, he 
roſe up, and addrefling himſelf to the Speaker ſaid, 
« Mr. Speaker, I conceive” Here he could 
no farther ; then riſing again, he ſaid, ** Mr. 
Speaker, I conceive”—Still unable to proceed, he 
ſat down again; a third time he aroſe, and was 
{till unable to ſay any more than Mr. Speaker, 
I conceive” — when a certain young member, who 


| was poſieſſed of moreeffrontery and volubility than 


Mr. Secretary, aroſe, and ſaid, Mr. Spe:ker, I 
am very ſorry to find that the honourable gentle- 
man over the way has cence:ved three times, and 
brought forth natbing. 

Three young ſparks going into a tavern, ſaw an 
elderly gentleman ſitting by himſelf. One of them 
went up to him, and iaid, Father Abraham, I am 
glad to jee you. The ſecond entered the room, and 
laid, Father Iſaac, I hope you are well. The third 
followed them, and ſaid, Father Jacob, fball we 
drink a glaſs with eu? The old gentleman looked 
at them a ſhort time with an air of contempt, and 
th n reply'd, I am neither Avraham, Iſaac, nor Fa- 
cob; but Saul, the fon of Cis, b was ſent to ſeek his 
father*s afſes—and having found them, left them. — 
So went out of the room, and ſhut them in it. 

When the Duke's army marched towards Edin- 

burgh 
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burgh in 1745, ſome of the troops being quar- 
tered at an inn in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 
the hoſt expreſſed a great veneration for the mili- 
tary ; ſeying, he thought them the only bulwarks 
of the nation; and he p.rticularly expreſſed his re- 
gard to one Corporal, to wt.on he gave an invita- 
tion to his houſe, and begged, upon his return, 
he would come and fix his — for a weck at his 
houſe; ſaying, amongſt other civil things, that 
the ſoldiers were the pillars of the ſtate. Some 
time aft.r, the Corporal having a little ſpare time 
upon his hands, and being in that part of the | 
country, he paid a viſit to his formcr h :{t—when 
he met wi:h a very cold reception. The Corporal, 
who was not a little nettled at his 1:nlorc's be- 
haviour, remin led him, that he ſhould not have 
troubled him upon this occaſion, had he not bzen | 
ſo urgently preſſed the laſt time he was that way, 
and had not his hoſt been fo p+rti-ularly civil to | 
the military, as to ſay, he looked upon them as the 
pillurs of the nation. The is very true, replied the 
hoſt— Lut then I meant the caterpillars of the nut. on. 

A man paying a viſit to ſome friends in the 
north of Ireland, thcy made him very welcome, 
but cauſzd him to drink fo exceeding hard, that 
he wiſhed himſelf at home again—ſiying, he was 
ſure, that if be lived there long, he ſhould ſoon die. 

Some ladies and gentlemen playing at V bat is 
my thought lik: f a lady thought, and aſked the que- 
ſtion : when a gentlemen told her, her thought 
was like a ſhrimp. © Pray, Sir, ſaid ſhe, why is 
Lord A——n like @ ſhrimp ?” Re immediately an- 
ſwered, Becauſe, madam, his head and tail are good 
for nothing. | 

A philoſopher and a wit were croſſing irom 
Harwich to Holland, when a high ſwell riſing, 
the philoſopher ſcemed under great apprehenſion 
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leſt he ſhould go to the bottom. My, obſerved 
the wit, that will ſuit your genius 17 a tittle; as for 
my part, yen know I am only for ſkimming the ſur- 
{ace of things. 

A Munſter man being on board a man of war, 
was deſired by his meſs mate to go down to the 
ſteward's room for a can of ſmall beer. Teague 
perceiving that preparations were then making for 
ſailing immediately, refuſed to go, ſaying, Arrab, 
b; my fhoul, and ſ% while J am after going into the 
ceilur to fetch drink ſor ym, the ſhib will be after 
fei.ing, and leave me behind. 

A certain political writer, on the Tory fide of 
the queſtion, in a former reign, being bribed over 
to the court intereſt by a penſion; one of the party 
he had deſerted, taxed him with the meanneis of 
being a turncoat, and aſxed his reaſon for quitting 
the party for a bribe? To which the author an- 
ſwered, That he had ſeven very ſubſtantial reajons for 
it, viz. a wife and ſix children. 

A gentleman paſſing over a cauſeway in the 
country, which parted two waters, and was not 
railed on either ſide to ſecure paſſengers from fall- 
ing, in caſe of their feet flipping, ſays to a coun- 
tryman whom he overtook, Methints this narriw 
caiſetua mi be very dangerous, b:neft friend: Pray, 
are not perfpie left here ſometimes? Left! anſwered 
the fellow, I never knew any body left here in my 
life e there have, indeed, been ſeveral drowned, but 
they are always found again. 

A ledy told a fimple gentleman, that his wit 
was pretty. y ſo? fays he. Becauſe, ſays ſhe, 
you have ſo little and all that's little is prev. 

A certain clergyman in the weſt of England 


being at the point of death, a neighbouring bro- 
ther, who had ſome intereſt with his patron, ap- 
plied to him for the next preſentation ; upon which 

the 
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the former, who ſoon after recovered, upbraided 
him with the breach of friendſhip, and ſaid, he 
wanted his death. No, no, doctor, ſays the 
other, you quite miltake—it was your living 1 
wanted.” 

A moving ſermon being preached in a country 
church, all fell :-eeping but one man, who be- 
ing aſk'd, why he did not weep along with the 
rejt ? Ob ! ſaid he, I beleng to another pariſh. 


A Fellow of a certain College ſeeing Tom 


Brown in a tatter'd garb, ſaid: Tom, your 
own's grown too ſhort for you.“ Ah! replied 
om, that's true; but it will be long enough be- 
fore | ſhall get another.” This repartee ſodiverted 
the Fellow, that he continued laughing till he met 
with a brother of the ſame College, who aſked him 
what he laughed at ? Why, ſays he, at an excel- 
lent jake: I juſt now told Tom Brown his gown 
was grown too ſhort for him; and he ſaid, it 
would be a long time before he ſhould have ano- 
ther.“ Well, and pray where is the joke in 
that?” „I don't know, replied he, but I am ſure 
it was a good joke when I heard it.” 

A Lady ordered a ſun-dial to be made, and the 
maker brought it home with this motto : 

Time rapid flies, embrace it, man; 

% Alas! thy life is but a ſpan, 
Thelady immediately ordered it to be altered thus : 
| 6 To us on earth few years bel 

« This life is but nine inches long.” 

Harry H—w—rd, who was a comical ſpark, 
when an apprentice, being for ſome miſdemeanour 
carried before Juſtice L—-d, who was very crook- 
ed; the magiſtrate aſking him, when his maſter 
had finiſhed his complaint, whether he had any 
thing to ſay in his own vindication ? Yes, replie, 
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the youngſter, I could offer a great deal ; but it. will 
fignt nothing, for ¶ ſee you are all of one ſide. 

'he King of France taking Killegrew, the fa- 
mous jeſter, into a gallery full of pictures, among 
the reſt, ſhew'd him the picture of Chriſt upon the 
croſs, and aſked him if he knew who that was? 
But Killezrew made himſelf very ignorant. and 
aniwer'd, No. N, (aid the King, II tell you, 
if y1u don't know ; this is the picture of our Saviour 
upon the croſs, and that on toe right ſi le is the Pope's, 
and that on the left is my own. Wohereupon Kille- 
grew replied, I humbly thank your Majeſty for the in- 
form ation you have given me; for thugh I kave often 
heard that our Saviour wn crucified between tws 
thieves, yet I never knew whz they were before. 

When the Earl of Stair was Ambaſlalor in 
Holland, he was invited to an entertainment b 
the Abbe de Ville, the French Reſident, along wit 
the Auſtrian Ambaſſador. The Abbe propoſed a 
health to the riſing ſun, his maſt:r ; alluding to a 
motto of Lewis * V. Which was pledged by the 
whole company, The Auſtrian next, in compli- 
ment to his miſtreſs, the Empreſs Queen, toaſte] 
the moon and fixed ſtar; ; which was greatly ap- 

lauded. It then came to the Earl's turn; and his 
1 with great preſence of mind, drank his 
maſter, by the name of Jaſbus the ſon of Nun, who 
made the ſun and mom to fland flill. | 

A punſter going along Holborn when a great 
mob of ſpectators was gathered to fee a malefactor 
paſs to his execution at Tyburn, aſked a gentee] 
perſon, who was ſtanding in the croud, what was 
the name of the fellow going to be hanged ? He 
anſwered, one Vowel. A4b/ ſaid the queriſt, Do 
you know which of them it is, Sir; for there are ſcu-- 
ral of t' at name? No, returned the other, I ds nt. 
Hill. ſaid the wag, this, however, is certain, and 1 
am gery glad of it—that it is neither U nor I. 
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Two men going from Shipton to Burford, and 
ſeeing a miller riding _— before them on his 
ſacks, were reſolved to abuſe him; fo they went 
one on each ſide, ſaying, ** Come, tell us, miller, 
art thou more knave or fool!“ „ Truly, ſaid he, 
I don't know which I am moſt; but I believe 1 
am between both.” 

A Braggadocio, in company with Mr. Charles 
B——, bragged that he had demoliſhed five hun- 
dred men with his own hand. Sir, ſais Charles, 
I have killed in my time, let me ſce— 2 at Madrid ; 
ten at Lieben; twenty at Paris; thirty at Vienna; 
and double the number at the Hague. But ai length, 
coming over ſrem Cala.s to Dover, I had ſcarce diſ- 
embarked, before a deſperate ſon of a bitch of an Irifh- 
man killed me. Killed you ! ſays the officer: damn 
you, what do you mean by that ? Sir, replies Charles, 
I did not diſpute your veracity, and why ſhould you 
queſtion mine? 

A gentleman, remarkably fond of intelligence, 
mreting a courtier, aſked what news? Ny, Sir, 
replied he, there are forty thouſand men riſen to day. 
To what end, ſaid the firſt, and what do they in- 
tend? V, to go to bed at night, anſwered he. 

A poor man who had a termagant wife, after a 
long diſpute, in which ſhe was reſolved to have 
the laſt word, told her, if ſhe ſpoke one crooked 
word more, he'd beat her brains out: JF hy, then, 
Rams-horns. you rogue, ſaid ſhe, if I die for it. 

A certain fop was boaſting in company, that 
he had every ſenſe in perfection; Ne, by G—g, 
ſaid one who ſtood by, there is ene you are entirely 
without — and that is common ſenſe. 

It being proved on a trial at Guildhall, that a 
man's name was really Inch, who pretended it 
was Linch—[ ſee, laid the judge, the old proverb is 
verified in this man, who being allowed an Inch, bas 
tak n an L. 
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It was ſaid of one who remember'd every thing 
that he lent, but nothing that he borrowed, that 
te had loft half his memory, 

A juſtice of peace ſeeing a parſon on a 
ſtately horſe, riding between London and Hamp- 
ſtead, ſaid to fome gentlemen who were with him, 
„Do you ſee what a beautiful horſe that proud 
parſon has got? I'li banter him a little.” Doctor, 
jaid he, you don't Felloto the example F your great 
Maſter, uh was humbly content ts ride upon an aſs. — 
th, really, Sir, replied the parſon, the King has 
made ſo many aſſes juſtices, that an honeſt clergyman 
can hardly find one to ride, if he had a mind to it. 

A gentleman talking of his travels, a lady in 
company ſaid, She had been a great deal farther, 
and ſeen more countries than he, Nay, then, ma- 
dam, replied the gentleman, as travel ers, we may 
lye together by authority. 

One asked his friend, Why he, being ſo proper 
a man himſelf, had married pl ſmall a wife? by, 


friend, ſaid he, I thought you had known, that of two 


evils we ſhould chuſe the leaſt. 

A parſon, in the country, taking his text in St. 
Matthew, chap. iii. ver. 14. And Peter's wife's 
mither lay ſict of a fever, preached for three Sun- 
days together on the ſame iubject: ſoon after two 
country fellows going acroſs the church-yard, and 
hearing the bell toll, one asked the other, who it 
was for? Nay, I can't tell; perhaps. replied he, it is 
for Peter's wiſe's mother, for ſhe has been ſick of a 
ſever theſe three weeks. | 

When the earl of Wharton, who made fo emi- 
nent a figure in the reizn of Queen Anne, was a 
ſtripling, in the life of his father, a moſt formal 
preſbyterian; there being ſome extraordinary en- 
tertainment for ſome young gentry on the anniver- 
fary of this hopeful ſon's birth, he was ordered by 
the old Lord to fay grace; whereup.:, turning 

up 


1 
up his eyes, and aſſuming a puritanical counta- 
nance, he breathed the following ſtrain : 


F pray God ta fhirten the days of lord II barton, 
And ſet his ſon 7 in his place; 
Lei drink, and 
things more, 


FFith as good a fanatical face. 


The pious parent, not hearing what he ſaid, being 
deafiſh, but perceiving he had finiſhed, and ſuppo- 
fing what he uttered to be what it ought on ſuch 
an occaſion, very innocently gave his aſſent to it, 
by an Amen, I pray Gad; which, to his great 
furpriſe, made the whole company burſt iato 
laughter. 

King Charles the ſecond and the duke of Or- 
mond diſcourſing of the prettieſt women of the ſe- 
veral counties, ſays the king to the duke, Ay {:rd, 
you baue very pretiy women in Ireland, but they have 
great legs, —Qb / that's nothing, fleaſe you, my liege, 
we lay them aide. 

Sir Charles Wager, as is common with perſons 
who have great perſonal courage, and but lit 
learning, had a ſovereign cont:mpt of phyſicians.; 
tho” a ſurgeon, in ſome cales, he believed, might 
be of good ſervice. It happened that Sir Chatles 
was attacked by a fever, while he was out upon a 
cruize, and the ſurgeon prevailed upon him to 
loſe a little blood, and ſuffer a bliſter to be laid 
upon his back. —By-and-by it was thought neceſ- 
ſary to lay on another bliſter, and repeat the 
"bleeding; to which Sir Charles alſo conſented. 
The ſymptoms then abated ; and the ſurgeon told 
him, that he muſt now ſwallow a few boluſes, and 
take a few draughts. No, doctor, ſays Sir Charles, 
you ſhall batter my hulk as long as you will, but d—n 
you, you ſhan't board me. 

One man asked anothcr, how ſuci a perſon 
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liv'd theſe hard times? To which he was anſwer's, 
By his wits. I wonder, ſays the other, how he can 
tive upon fo ſinall a ſtock. 

country attorney appearing in a cauſe at the 
aſſizes, ſome years ago, in very dirty linen, before 
a judge not remarkable for his integrity; Mr. 
Juſtice took occaſion to reprimand him for ſuch a 
contempt of the court: To which the attorney 
very briſkly replied, That alth:ugh bis ſhirt was 
dirty, his hand; were clean. 

The earl of Rocheſter having ſupped at a friend's 
Houſe in the city of London, and ſtayed late, call'd 
a hackney-coach at FTemple- bar, and bid the man 
drive to Berkeley-ſquare, where he then lodged ; 
the coachman, vexed at fo long a fare ſo late at 
night, grumbled very much ; and as he was 
mounting the box, ſwore that h: ſhould be glad to 
drive him to hell. When they arrived at the 
houſe, Rocheſter called the fellow into the par- 
lour, and told him of the wicked expteſſion he bad 
heard from his mouth, and aſked him, what he 
meant by it? The fellow replicd, he was rather 
provoked at being obligedto go ſo far at that time 
cf night, and craved his pardon : But, ſays 
Ro: heſter, do you conſider, you filly raſcal, that 
if it were poſſible for you to drive me into hell, 
you mult go in firſt yourſelf ? No, no, maſter, 
anſwered the coachman, I could have provided 
againſt that well enough.“ How can that be?“ 
fays the peer. When the coachman replied, 
« Why, to tell you the truth, hui have backed 
your he nour in. ; 

] he late General G——, as celebrated for his 
bens mots as his bravery, being at a coftee-hcuſe 
one morning near St. * during the rebel- 
lion in 45, when the Koman Catholics were pro- 
| hibited from coming within ten miles of the ca- 

pital, and ſeeing a * ſtanding with his back — 
the 
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the chimney with the hinder flaps of his coat open'd, 
to the right and left, that the fire, as it was a nip- 
ping day, might have more force upon his centre 
of gravity, ſqueezed out to a friend of his on the 
other ſide of the table, G—d d—n it! What a 
curſed country is this! A Few here may warm his 
a— where a Chriſtian dares not ſhew his face.” 

The borough of Hull, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, choſe Andrew Marvell for their 
repreſentative, from the opinion they had of his 
abilities and virtue, tho* he was then but a young 
gentleman, and of little or no fortune ; and they 
maintained him in London for the ſervice of the 
Public. His underſtanding, integrity, and ſpirit, 
were dreadful to the then infamous Adminiſtration. 
Mr. Marvell was, indeed, much inclined to ſedi- 
tion ; that is, when the miniſters were wicked, 
he very flatly an+ plainly told them that they were 
ſo. However, the mini ry being of opinion that 
he would be theirs for properly aſking, ſent his old 
ſchool-fellow the Lord-treaſurer Danby, to renew 
acquaintance with him in his garret. At parting, 
the Lord-treaſurer, out of pure affection, ſlipped 
iato his hand an order upon the Treaſury for a 
thouſand pounds, and then ſtepped away to his cha- 
riot. Mr. Marvell, looking at the paper, called 
after the Treaſurer, My lord, I requeſt another 
moment.” Danby mounted again to Mr. Mar- 
vell's apartment, and Jack, the ſervant boy, was 
called, “ Jack, child, what had I for dinner 
yeſterday.?” Don't you remember, Sir, you 
had the little ſhoulder of mutton you ordered me 
to bring from a woman in the market?“ Very 
right, child! What have I for dinner to-day ?” 
« Don't you know, Sir, that you bid me lay by. 
the blade- bone to broil ?*” © It is fo, child; very 
right—go away.” — My lord, added Mr. Mar- 
vell,. addreſſing himſelf to the Treaſurer, do you. 

1.3 hear 
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hear that ? Andrew's dinner is provided ; there 
1s your piece of paper, I want it not. I know the 
ſort of kindneſs intended. I live here to ſerve m 
conſtituents : the miniſtry may ſeek men for their 
purp2ſc—1 am not one.” 

A new adept, who boaſted of having found the 
ſecret of making gold, petitioned Leo X. for a re- 
ward. This Pope, a protector of the arts, ſeemed 
to acquieſce to his demand; and the alchymiſt was 
full of the hopes of a great fortune. When he re- 
turned to ſolicit his reward, Leo gave him a great 
empty purſe, telling him, That, as he knew how to 
make gold, he only wanted a ow to bold it. 

John Baſilides, Czar of Muſcovy, a proud and 
cruel prince, had, as ſome hiſtorians relate, a nail 
driven into the head of an ambaſlador from a prince 
in Italy, who was covered in his preſence. How. 
ever, when Jerom Boſe, the ambaſſador of Eli- 
zabeth, Queen of England, appeared before him, 
he boldly put on his hat, and withdrew without 
making the leaſt motion to take it off. The Czar 
aſxed him, If he was ignorant of the treatment 
another ambaſſador had received for a like teme- 
rity? „I well know it, anſwered the Engliſhman ; 
but I am the ambaſiador of a Queen who always 
keeps her head covered, and does not ſuffer with 
impunity an affront to be offered to any of her mi- 
yiſters.*”” The Czar, generous enough to admire 
this boldneſs, cried out, turning to his courtiers : 
There's a brave man, who dares to behave and 
ſpeak nobly for the honour and intereſt of his 
Sovereign | Wanch of you would do the ſame for 
mer 8 

In 1586, Philip II. King of Spain, had ſent the 
young <Cen{tabl- of Caſtile to Rome, to felicitate 
Sixtus V. on bis exaltatian. This Pope, difplea(-:! 
that ſo young an ambaſſador had been deputed to 


him, could not uelp fing, And well, Sir! Did 
your 
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r maſter want men, by ſending to me an am- 
aſſador without a beard ? If my Sovereign had 
thought, replied the proud Spaniard, that merit 
conſiſted in a beard, he would have ſent you a 
he-goat, and not a gentleman as I am!“ 

The late Dr. Stukely one day, by appointment, 
viſiting Sir Iſaac Newton, the ſervant told him, 
he was in his ſtudy. No one was permitted to 
diſturb him there; but as it was near dinner-time, 
the viſitor ſat down to wait for him. After a time 
dinner was brought in ; a boiled chicken under a 
cover. An hour paſſed, and Sir Iſaac did not 
appear. The doctor ate the fowl, and covering 
up the empty diſh, bad them dreſs their maſter 
another. Before that was ready, the great man 
came down; he apologize for his delay, and 
added, „Give me but leave to take my ſhort din- 
ner, and I ſhall be at your ſtrvice; I am fatigued 
and faint.” Saying this, he lifted up the cover; 
and without any emotion, turned about to Stukely 
with a ſmile; See, ſays he, what we ſtudious 
people are ! I forgot I had dined,” “ 

Marſhal Turenne happened, one hot day, to be 
looking out at the window of his anti-chamber, in 
a white waiſtcoat and night-cap. A ſervant en- 
tering the room, deceived by his dreſs, miſtakes 
him tor one of the under cooks, He comes ſofily 
behind him, and with a hand that was not one of 
the lighteſt, gives him a violent flap on the breech. 
The Marſhal inſtantly turns about, and the fellow 
frightened out of his wits, beholds the face of his 
. maſter; down he dr ps upon his knees, —— 
« Oh! my lord! I thought it was George,” — — 
©« And ſuppoſe it had been George, (repeated the 
Marſhal, rubbing his backſiie) you ought not to 
have ſtruck quite ſo hard.“ 


* 


Prince 
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Prince Maurice of Naſſau was aſked by a lady, 
who was the greateſt general of the then age? He, be- 
ingconſcious that himſelf was the greateſt, and be- 
ing unwilling either to ſpeak in his own praiſe, or 
to give to another an honour that was his due, 
would have declined the giving an anſwer. But 
the lady inſiſting, Madam, ſaid he, The Marguis of 
Spinela is the ſecond. 

An ambaſſador from the Great Turk to the French 
king, being preſent at one of thoſe rough trials of 
{kill called Tournaments, ſo much in uſe ſome ages 
ſince ; and being aſked his opinion of it, anſwered 
very ſenſibly, that it was too much for jeſt, and too 
little for earneſt. 

In the time of the civil wars of France, a cer- 
tain Hugonot lord, of cruel diſpoſition, put ſeveral 
of his priſoners to death, by obliging them to 
jump down from the top of a high tower. A ſol- 
dier, whom he had condemned to die in this 
manner, having advanced twice to the brink of the 
tower, and drawn back as often, the nobleman, 
in great fury, ſwore chat, if he did not go down 
the third time of his advancing, he ſhould be put 
to a ſtill much crueller death. y, Sir, ſaid the 
ſoldier, as eaſy @ matter as you may think it, TI hold 
you a wwager that you don't do it even in four times. 
This pleaſant reply ſaved his life. 

Foe Miller being rallied for having an intrigue 
with a voy y woman, The" I am not young, 
ſaid he, I have, I thank Heaven, a good conſlitution, and 
am not reduced vo beauty or brandy, to wet my appetite. 

A young Grecian at Rome, bearing a great re- 
ſemblance to Auguſtus Czſar, the emperor was de- 
firous of ſeeing him. Among other queſtions, he 
aſked him if his mother was ever at Rome. Na, 
Sir, ſaid he, but my father was. | 

A Roman Catholic aſked a Proteſtant, where 
his religion was before the time of Luther. D-d 


eu 
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y:u waſh your face this morning? replied the Pro- 
teſtant. Yes; anſwered the other. Then where was 
your face, ſaid the Proteant, before it was waſhed ? 

Another Proteſtant being aſked the ſame queſ- 
tion by a Catholic, replied, In the bible, where 
yours never was. 

I can't conceive, ſaid one Engliſh nobleman to an- 
other, hw it is that you manage. I am convinced you 
are not of a temper to ſpend more than your income: 
aud yet, though your eflate is lejs than mine, I could not 
afford to live at the rate that you do.—My Lord, ſaid 
the other, I have a place. A place ! y:u amaze 
we. I never heard of it till now. Prey, what place ? 
——1 am my own ſteward. 

A country gentleman of no t breeding 
happened to have a little greyhound bitch with 
him, one day, when he paid a viſit to a lady, to 
whom he made his addreſſes. Dear me ! cried the 
lady, What a pretty dog t his is ! Madam, faid 
he, tis not a dog : tis one of your own ſex. 

A woman quarrelling with her huſband, told 
kim, the believed, if ſhe were to die, he would 
marry the devil's eldeſt daughter. Hz: uv can that 
7 the huſband. You inmnw the law daes not 
allow a man to marry two ſiſters. 

A country-fellow, — along London ſtreets, 
flipp'd down upon his ſeat. You ſee, ſaid a tradeſ- 
man ſtanding at his door, that our London-flones are 
too une to bear ſuch a bumkin as ˙¹. Are they? 
ſaid the fellow. As proud as they are, I have made 
them kiſs my a—. 

King Charles II. being at bowls, and having laid 
a bowl very near the jack, My ſoul to a borſe-t——, 
ſays he, nobody beats thut. T you'll lay odds, ſays 
Rachefter, Til lay you. 

A footinan was aſked if his maſter was a regular 
man in his living. Fery + wy _ he: for be 

cts drunk exactly at the ſame hour. 
8 
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A 


METHODIST SERMON, 


From George Alexander Stevens's Lecture on Heads. 


BR ETHREN ! Bretbren ! Brethren ! (The 
word Brethren comes from the tabernacle, be- 
cauſe we all breathe there - in If you are drowzy, III 
rouze you: Il beat a tat- tos upon the parchment caſes 
of your conſciences, and whip the devil about like a 
whirl-a-gig among ou Even as the cat upon the 
top of the houſe doth ſquall ; even fo from the top 
of my voice will I lau, and the organ pipes of 
my lungs ſhall play a voluntary among ye ; ard the 
feveet words that I fhall utter and the fweet wor ds 
that I ſhall utter, ſhall ſugarcandy over your ſouls, 
and make carraway comfits of your coniciences, — 
Do you know how many taylors make a man? — 
Why, nine—Ninetaylors make a man.—And how 
many make half a man ?—Why, four journeymen 
and a prentice. Even ſo have you all been bound 
prentice to Miſs Fortune the faſpion-maker ; and 
now you are out of your times you have ſet up for 
yourſelves —My great beswels, and my ſm—all guts 
groan for you. I have got the gripe of compaſ- 
lion, and the belly-ach of pity.——— Give me 4 
dram Give me a dram Do give me a dram— 
A dram of fatience I mean, while 1 explain unto 
you, what reformation, and what abcmmation mean: 
which the worldly wicked have mixed together 
like potatoes and butter-milk, and therewith made a 
ſinful flir-ebout, Reformation is like the comely 
froth at the top of a tankard of porter; —and Abs- 
mination—is like the dregs at the bottom of the = 
tub. 
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tub.—Have you carried your conſciences to the 
ſcourers ? Have you bought any fullers earth at m 
ſhop to take the ſtains out ?—You ſay, Yes, you 
have, you have, you have :— But I fay, No; you 
lie! yon he! you lie -I am no welvet-mouth 
preacher ; I ſcorn your lawa ſleeves. You 
are all full of filth ; ye muſt be parboil'd ; yea, ye 
muſt be boil'd down in our tabernacle, to make 
portable ſoup, for the ſaints to ſup a ladleful of : 
and then the ſcum, and the ſcaldings. of your ini- 
quities will hoi ever; and that is called the #;tchen- 
Auf of your conſciences, that ſerves to greaſe the 
cartwheels that carry us over the Devil's ditch, 
and the Devil's gap.— The Devil's aitch ; that's 
among the jockeys at Newmarket : and the De- 
xil's gap; that's among the other jockeys, the law- 
yers at Lincoln's-inn-ficlds.—And then there js the 
Devil among the taylors, and the Devil among the 
players e the players, that play the Devil to pay.— 
The play-houſe is Satan's ground, where women 
ſtretch themielves out upon the tenter-hooks of 
temptation —Tragedy is the blank verſe of Beel- 
zebub ;—Comedy is his haſty-pudding ; and Panto- 
mime is the Devil's country dance, And yet, 
you'll pay the players for ſceing plays; yes, 
yes; but you won't pay me: no, no; till Beelze- 
bub's bumbailiffs lay hold of you; and then you 

think I will pay your garniſh : but I won't, No; 

ou ſhall lay on the common fide of the world ; 
ike a toad-in- a-hole, that is bak'd for the Devil's 
dinner. Do put ſome money in the plate 
Put ſome money in the plate; and then all your 
iniquities ſhall be ſcalded away; even as they ſcald 
the briſtles off the hog's back : and you ſhall be 
cleanſed from all your ſins, as eaſy as the barder 


ſhaveth away the weckly beard from the chin of 
the ungodly, 


Do 
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Do put ſome money in the plate, 
Or 1 * p 


our preacher, cannot eat: 
And 'tis with grief of heart I tell you, 
How much this preaching ſcours the belly: 
How pinching to the human tripe 
Is Pity's belly-ach, and gripe 
But that Religion (lovely maid) 
Keeps a cook's ſhop to feed the trade, 
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PROFOUND POLITICIAN 
DESCRIBED. 


From the Same. 
A Full Fed Domine- Double Chin, citizen, turtle and 


veniſon eater, was one of the common-council 
of Farringdon within; he was a very good ſort of 
a man ; he was half brother to an alderman, and 
had been deputy of his own ward: his time was 
taken up in the affairs of the ſtate, and the affairs 
of the kitchen, He loved politics, and he loved veni- 
fon. He thought a cook was a great genus, the 
greateſt genus in all the world, except a news 
writer: he conſtantly read every political pampbl-t 
that was publiſhed, and on both ſides of the queſtion, 
and always framed his opinion according to the 
writer he read laſt; and according to the humour 
| he happened to be in. [He would take his cap and 
his pipe, and a glaſs of the righteous (as he called 


it) 


: : 
: 
= 
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it), and he would be ſor ſetting the world to rights 
on an hurry. Ay, Ay, neighbour Coſtive, all for 
their own ends now a. days, none loves their own poor 
country, ſince Queen Sameramus, and ſhe invented 
Solemon-Gundy, and that's the beſt cating in all the 
werſal world, If I was at the head of altairs, 
things ſhould not be as they are now; that's all; 
they ſhould not indeed. I wou'd ſnew them an- 
other way of a manner of going to work : now 
PII ſhew you my plan cf operations: do you mind 
me now, mark what I ſay : ſuppoſe then thete two 
or three bits of tobacco-aſhes to be the main 7/14 
continent.—Vi—ry well, Ve—ry well : and ſuphsſe 
now, neighbour Spriggins, this little drop of punch 
2 come, here's the King; God bleſs bim!) 
uppoſe this little drop cf punch to be the main fea 
ocean. Very well, very will: And ſuppoſe theſe 
three or four bits of cork to be all our great mers of 
war. Very well. But nat ſhall I do now for 
our fortified places? On! here I have it; here 
have it! Here's your Havannabs, and your 
P:ndicherrics, and your Tilbury Ports, and your 
Tawer-ditchts, and all your damn'd ſtrong places: 
there's a plan of operations for ye now : A——h ! 
Well, and then our army all ſhould wear a were 
wiiferm; all our birſe infantry, d'ye mind me, 
ſhould wear «ir-jackets ; and all bf cavairy ſhould 
wear corkt-weijlrats ; and then, ye know, why 
they'd be all over the fea before you could ſay Fuck 
Robinſon. Well, and whers do you think Pd land 
them? You don't know; no, you don't know; 
how the devil ſhould v know ? You don't under- 
ſtand geometry, Why, Uil cell you where I'd land 
them; I would land wen wider the line, cliſe by 
the South Pale; th—ere I'd tand them: and then 
I'd ambuſcade all the Spaniards back ſettlements; 
and take from them all their ( — Pihaw 
You know what I mean well enough: all — 
* | al 
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all them damn'd hard names mentioned in the news 
papers) all their Mexico's, and their Pee-ru's, and 
their Dimont Iſlands; and then I'd come with a 
circumvendilus on the Dutch, in flat- bottom'd boats; 
(becauſe, ye know, that is a flat-bottom'd country) 

the ſſuices— let in the water—grown all 9 

r Dutch, and then we ſhould have turtles, and 
the Spice Iſlands for nothing; and there'd be brave 
living in Old England.” 

While our politician was thus going on in his plan, 
cenſuring men and meaſures he knew nothing about ; 
it happening at the time when our army lay incamp'd 
on ene fide of the river, and the French on the 
other ; an officer in company, with his ſtick, gave 
our politician a rap on the knuckles : What's that 
for? he—y? Only, Sir, replied the officer coolly, 
to inform you, that that commander who — | 
a river, to attack an enemy in front, may chance 
to get a rap on the knuckles; that's all. 
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HUMOROUS EFFECTS occaſioned 
Croſs. Reading the NEWS PAPERS. 
By Par raus Cunson, 


ESTERDAY Dr. Jones preached at St. James's, 
and performed it with eaſe in leſs than ſixteen minutes. 


The ſword of ſtate was carried 

before Sir John Fielding, and committed to Newpate, 
There was a numercus and brilliant court; 

a down-look, and a caſt with one eye, 

Laſt night the Princeſs royal was baptized ; 

Mary, alias Mo!l Hacket, alias Black Moll, 


This morning the right hon. the ſpeaker ——— 
was convicted of keeping a diſorderly houſe, 
This day his majeſty will go in ſtate to 

fifteen notorious com mon proſtitutes, 

heir R. II. the dukes of York and Glouceſter 
were bound over to their good behaviour. 


At 


„ 
At noon her R. H. the princeſs dowager was 
married to Mr, Jenkins, an eminent taylor. 
Lord Chatham took his ſeat in the houſe of 
and was ſeverely handled by the populace, 
Several Changes are talked of at court ; 
conſiſting of gogo triple bub-majors, 
Friday a poor blind man fell into a ſaw-pit, 
t which he was conducted by Sir Clement Cottrel. 
"Tis ſaid that a great oppoſition is intended : 
ray ſtop it, and the py 
A certain commoner will be created e peer, 
“ No greater reward will be offered. 
John Wilkes, Eſq. ſet out for France, 
being charged with returning from tranſportation, 
Laſt night a moſt tetetble fire broke out, 
and the evening concluded with the utmoſt feſti vity. 
At a very full meeting of common-council 
the greateſt ſhew of horned cattle this leaſon. 


An inditment for murder is preferred againſt 
The worſhipful company of a» -thecaries. 


Removed to Marybone, for the benefit of the air, 

The city and liberties of Weitmin'ter, 

Lately come out of the coun'ry 

the Middleſex hoſpital, culaiged with a new wing. 

Set out on his travels to foreign parts. 

beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. 

The fret maſons will hold their annual grand lodge 

N. B. The utmoſt ſecrecy may be depended on. 

Yeſterday the new lors 2>4yr was ſworn in, a 
and afterwards toſſæd and gored ſc veral perſons. 


On Tueſday laſt an addreſs was preſented 
it happily miſſed fire, and the viliain made off, 
When the honour of knighthuod was conferred on him, 
to the great joy of that noble family. 
A fine turtle, weighing upwards of eighty pounds, 
was carried before the fitting alderman. 
Sunday a poor woman was ſudcenly taken in labour, 
the contents whereof have not yet tranſpired, 
Whereas the ſaid barn was ſet on fire by 
an incendiary letter, dropped early in the 
The king of Pruſſia has wrote to our court, 
4 If you dant pote fife powns in a ſartin plaſe,” 
A number of 5s. 3d. pieces are — 
to be ſald to the at 55. 2 buſhel, 
| — K 2 This 
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Thrs morning will be married the lord viſcount 


end afterwards hung in chains, purſuant to his ſentence, 


Eſcaped from the New Goal, Terence O Dermot, 
it he will return, he will be kindly received. 

He was ex>minsd before the fitting aiderman , 
and no queſtions axed, 

Tothe public, a caution from the » /lice, 

Tens is more reaſon for this cauti n 14nd 


The executors of the late Dr. Ward continue 
at s {Torte Infirmary near Knight{brid ge —— 
By order of ihe commiflioners fr paving, 

a1 infellible remedy for the ſtone an / gravel, 
Py the kicg's patent, Britiſh herb tobacco, 
cutetu {moaky chimncy*, Ne cure, no pay. 
To be diſpoſed of, greatly under prime coſt 
Notaing unter fu'l price will be token, 

The creditors of Mary Juncs arc cchirel to meet 
1 will pay no devts of ner contro ting. 

Any lady defirous of lying in private'y, 

will be ceiivered at any pait of the tuwas 
Dolds caught at this ſeaſon are 

Cie companion to the play houſe, 

Wants a place of all work, 

a trong- botied mare, miitreſs of ſixteen ſtone, 


Wanted an houſekeeper to an elderly gentleman, 
warranted ſound, wind and limb, free from blemiſk. 


Wanted, to take care of an elderly gentl-woman, 
an act! ve young man, juſt come out of the country. 


To be let, and entered on immectately, 

a young woman, that will put er Rand to any thing. 
Horfes to let. or ſtand at Every, 

o, Tying at Horſly -down. 

Ready to ſail for the W-. eſt- Indies, 

The Canterbury flying m:chtac in one day, 

To be {14 to the beſt bidder, 

My (cat in parliameat beiug vacated, 


I have long laboured und er a com, laint 

For realy money only, 

The Turk's Head bagnio is now opened, 

Where may be had, price 58. in ſl.cets. 

To the curious in perukes, ; : 

The college of phyſicians will hold their anniverſary, 
Notice is hereby given, 
and no notice taken, 


„ 
The ſame Continued. 

By Another Hand. 
ESTERDAY the new board of Treaſury met. 
and every one preſent expreſſed the higheſt ſatisſaQion, 

On Sunday next the court will go into mourning; — 
more particulars are expected relating to this black affair; 
And in a few days will remove from Richmond 

to the condemned hole where they are to lie, 

The ſan has been obſerved not to ſhine for ſome day: 
occafioned by the undue influence of a certain nobleman, 
Never was known ſuch mild weather at this ſcaſon— 
owing to the ſpirited conduct of the Eart of Ch m. 
On Monday the powder mills at Hounſlow blew up: 
This report merits confirmation. 

Yeſterday there was a grand Board of Ordnance j = 

the ſhock of which was felt many miles off. | 


One of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State 

fell off the ſhafts, being aſleep, and the wheels went over him. 
Tis ſaid the Miniſtry is to be new modelled— 

The repairs of which will coſt the public a large ſum annually. 


This has occaſioned a Cabinet Council to be held 

at Betty's fruit-ſhop in St. James's- ſtreet. 

Friends of the Favourite will be totally excluded 

the harveſt in the north being almoſt over, 

The M of R— will again be at the head of the Adminiſtration. 
N. B. He can produce a good character from his laft place. 


It is now ſaid the expected changes will na take place 

owing to the wicked arts of Zngrjcrs and Monopoli aers. 

On Tueſday both Houſes of Convocation met 

Books ſhut, nothing done; 

by which means ſeveral felons made their eſcape, 

Same day & terrible fire broke out, 

India ſtock roſe to 271, 

and it was ſome time before it could be got urder; 

Being St. Patrick's day, the tutelar ſ. int of lteland 

the flanding Committee will ft at twelve; 

It was obſerved with the uſual demonſtrations of joy, 

Whereby much damage was done in the<el:ars about Weſtminſter, 
Yeſterday a quantity of new guineas were iſſued at the Tower: 
Let no one doubt the efficacy of this medicine. | 

At the above office may be had ſhaies ot tickets and chances, 
If there be any yet afflicted with this diſeaſe, 


We are aſſured that Lord T e will accept of a place; 


it operates as an alterative, and produces a wouze: ful chan;e. 
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KH is ſaid an act will piſs next ſeſſion, 
and will k:ep goud for yeart, even in the Weſt Indies 
Aged 76, was married to a voung ait of eigb teen: 
The reaſon of his committing tus raſh action is not known. 


With every qualificition to render the rcarried ſtate happy. 
of no uſe io any perſon but the owner, 


Laſt night a gentleman cut his throat from ear to ear: 
Razors may be had of a new conſtruction. 


On Friday the price of corn at Bear- key fell. 
ſrom a ſcaffold in Cheapſice, and was terribly bruiſed, 


Veſterday a large flock of geeſe and turkies 


* 


is committed to the Poultry Compter for further examination, 


We hear that Mr. Wilkes is writing an hiſtory of England — 
He was convicted ot the like uftence at the amzes ia 1763. 


His houſe was burzlariouſly broke open and robbed 
by virtue of a warrant under the great ſeal; 


A truly patriotic ſcheme was moved in an auguſt Aſſembly ; 
it was exiingurſhed without doing much damage. 


Yeſtertoy a man was indicted for commi:ting a rape, 
and upon trial the ſcheme was tvund ty be impracticadie, 


It is ſ2id that An Bod will: 55 to the ſouth of France, 
ane er wild beaſt having appearc.. in the Gevaudan, 

Yeſterday ended the icfaons at the Old Dailey, 

of the utmnont we in perp ing our gew colonies, 

At this ſcHons there vcore or ferred to be branded 

» .* Nene are genuine dat ſuch as have this mark. 

On Monday died univerie! y lamented, — 

and there were preat re) /:cings vn this happy occaſion. 

To the curious in ban. 

He was reckoned the fatteſt man in England next to Mr. Eright. 
We hezr a treaty of mige ic herd. 

tor 201, a fide, betw en the noted Dyer and the ſamous Nailor. 
The ceremony was performed at St. Iunes's church. 
and they inſtantly made off acrils the heath; 

An agretab le u 2 I. 17 Wirt. a ſortune of 10,000 | oocommme 
This 2 ir:feried ag a caullzn 0 t2uvist who ars fond ut Largaine, 
'The ManGon-tovfe de ing newly repaired and beautificd, 
Fatrick Gonagan was coined 12 one of the ceiis. 

%:erday on tle pride @ fol fer received goo laſhes 5 —— 
Apply as above, and von bell have the fame reward. 


T de algen of by private contract, 
i the cem vi the late member created a Peer: 


Enz?) 
His Loreſhip arrived from abroad in perfect health, 
To the great grief of that noble family. 
It is thought the election will be warmly conteſted, 
in order to preſerve unanimity in the county, 


India ſtock fell yeſterday 2 one half, o—_ 
The proprietors being content with a moderate profit, 


Loſt or miſlaid by careleſ-neſs, — —— 
an opportunity of getting 2c per cent. 
Yeſterday an old houſe fell down in St. Giles's j ———_—_ 
A total wreck, but the crew are ſaved, 


On Sunday next a charity ſermon will be preached, —— 
And great quantities of beer given to the populace, 


Eloped from her huſband, Mary the wife of Simon. 
A light dun, with a black mane and tail. 


An academy is opened for the inſtruction of youth 
In order that none may pretend ignorance, | 


The Pope's le ter to the Moſt Chriſtian King concludes thus: 
« I ar your humble ſervant, Coriclanus Coppleſtone.“ 


He has juſt opened a houſe for inoculationyͤ 
N. B. Be careful to have the right fort, 

My daughter is effectually cured, by the uſe of 
Sermons for Young Women, in 2 vols, duodecimo, 


To be lett, an houſe pleaſantly ſituated 
removed from over the way. 


The late copartnerſhip is diſſol ved 
between the hours of twelve and three. 


Whereas it often happens that people are in want of money——==—_— 


toc l. arc ready to be given to any lady or gentleman, 


Wanted, a genteel place under the government 
It is of ſingular uſe to thoſe who are to ſpeak in public. 


Miſs Truſler continues to make the rich ſeed cakes, ooo 
for preventing the decays of age, and lengthening human life; 


Gentee! places in any of the public offices, 
ſo much admired by the nobility and gentry, 


Tne author of Papyrius Curſor was taken into cuſtoc y.... 
aud the Jury brought in their verdict Chance Med!ry, 


— Pr eee 5 
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To the Eprrox of YoricKk's JESsrs. 


Sm, 


GREAT variety of names and phraſes, moſt 

of them whimſical and ludicrous, have been 
contrived to veil the turpitude of DRUNnKExNNESS— 
a vice pleaſing in itſelf, and gow connected 
with reciprocations, if not of friendſhip, yet of 
the leſſer duties and endearments of Society. 

I believe, few people are aware how far this has 
been carried---or have any notion, that the ſimple 
idea of having drank too much liquor, is expreſt 
in near fourſcore different ways. I ſend you a liſt 
of them, for the amuſement of your Readers. 

I am, Six, 
Your humble Servant, 
T. Nox wok rn. 


To . the Condition of an Honeſt Fellow, and 
No Flincher, under the Effects of Good Fel- 
lowſhip, it is ſaid that he is 


1 Drunk expreſſion of a great Genius, 

2 Intoxicated who is at preſent Porter to 
Fuddled y » O——=d, 

; Fluftered 20 — — 

5 Rocky 21 Fou 

6 Tipſey 22 Pot-valiant 

7 Merry 23 Maudlin=—From Magdalen 

8 Half ſeas over the Penitent, who is always 

9 As great as a lord repreſented weeping, in which 

10 In for it {1 e is reſembled by thoſe . who 

11 Happy « drink till the liquor flows 

12 Bouzey « out of their eyes. 

1; 'Top-heavy 24 A little how came ye ſo? 

14 Chuck-ſull 25 Gilgey—This is a Weſt-In- 

15 Hocky dian phraſe 3 rum and water 

15 Hiccius——— Probably from without ſugar being called 
hiccuping - Grogg 

77 Crop-fick 26 In drink 

18 Cup- ſtricken 27 In his cups 


19 Cup-ſprang—This is ſaid 28 In his beer 
to be the favourite tate and 29 Crank — Thi is a ſea-phraſe 
| =_ 
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A ſhip is ſaid to be crank, 
when by exceſs of lading, or 
ſome other cauſe, ſhe is liable 
to be overict 

30 Cut 

31 Cheary 

32 Cherry merry 

33 Overtaken 

34 Elevated 

35 Forward 

39 Crooked 

37 Caſt a A ſea phraſe for 
being dead drunk 

33 Cuncerned 

39 Boſky 

40 In his altitudes 

41 Tipperary——Probably from 
being like!y to tip, or fall down 

42 Teiſey frizy 

43 Extilaraicd 

44 On a merry pin 

45 Half cocked 

46 A little in the ſuds 

47 At wiſe as Solomon 
It is alſo ſaid, that he has 

48 Bufir.sis vn both fides of the 
way 

49 Got his little hat on 

50 Bunged his eye 

51 Got a drop in his eye 

52 Been in the ſun 

53 Soaked his face 

54 Come home by the Villages-- 
This is proviacial, When a 
man comes home by the fields, 
he mects nobody —conſequent. 
ly is ſober: when he comes 
home by the villages, he calls 
firſt at one houſe, then at ano- 
ther, ard drinks at all 

55 Got a ſpur in his head -- This 


is ſaid by Erother-jockies of 


each other 

56 Gota crumb in his beard 

57 Had a little 

58 Had enough 

59 Got more than he can carry 

6o Got his beer on board 

61 Get gluſs eyes 

62 Been among the Philiſtines 
--A pun upon the word Fill 


+ Loft his 1 8 

— — in — is a 
ſea- dog being leſs than 

d dran 

6+ Bonn in the Crown Office 
A pun upon the word Crown, 
uſed for the Head 

66 Got his night-cap on 

67 Got his ſkin full 

62 Got his cole 3 

a cup too . 

- Frag 1 of expreſſing 
drunkenneſs by what a man 1s, 
what he has, and what he hes 
had, the following expreſs 18 
by what he docs. 

70 Clips the King's Engliſh 
i. e. Does not ſpeak plain 

71 Sees double 


2 Reels 
* Heels and ſets—-A ſea-phraſe 


uſed of a boat in a rough ſca 


Heels a little : 
— Shews his hob- nails — This 


is a provincial Phraſe for being 
fo — as not to be able to 
ſtand, ſo that the nails at the 
bottom of the ſhce are ſeen 

7% Looks as if he could not help 
it 

77 Crooks his elbow 

78 Goes over the tops of trees 
This is provincial, and alludes - 
to the very unequal pace of a 
drunken mag, like that of 
ſlepping from a high tree to a 
low one, and from a low to a 
high one 

To theſe muſt be added—cne 
phraſe that expreſſes drunken- 
neſs by what a man cannot do. 
It is ſaid by the ſons of Sci- 
ence at Oxford, of a man in 
edrious circu:nſtances, 

79 That ke cannot ſport a right 


I ſhall not mention the additions 


that bave been made by way of 
illuftration to ſeveral of the 
terms in this Liſt—z2lthough, 
taken together, they may 4 

COA 
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conſidered as ſeparate phraſes: 4 As drunk as David's Sow 


among theſe are— 5 As drunk as a Lord 
1 As drunk as a Devil 6 As fuddled as an Ape 
2 As drunk as a Piper 7 As merry as a Grigg 
3 As drunk as an Owl 8 As happy as a King. 


LK A. AO. A. 
A A AS” 


CLOS 


The COURT of MOMUS. 


The ODD FELLOW. 


HERE was an old man, and tho' *tis not 
: common, 
Yet, if he ſaid true, he was born of a woman ; 
And tho? it's incredible, yet I've been told, 
He. was once a mere infant, but age made him old, 


OOO OOO ODDCGWLDOC 


Whene'er he was hungry helong'd for ſome meat; 

And, if he could get it, tis ſaid he would eat: 

When thirſty he'd drink, if you gave him the pot, 

And _ liquor. moſt commonly ran down his 
throat. | 


He ſeldom or never could ſee without light; 

And yet I've been told he could hear in the night: 
He has oft been awake in the day-time, *tis ſaid, 
And has fallen aſleep as he Jay in his bed. 


*Tis reported his tongue always mov'd when he 
talk'd ; | 
And he ftirr'd both his arms and his legs when 
he walk'd, | 
And his gait was ſo odd, had you ſeen him, you'd 
Dirt, 
For one leg or t' other would always be firſt. 


His face was the oddeſt that ever was ſeen ; 
For if *twas not waſh'd, twas ſeldom quite W 
E 
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He ſhew'd moſt of his teeth, when he happen'd to 
in 
And By mouth ſtood a-croſfs *twixt his noſe and 
his chin. 


If this whimſical chap had a river to paſs, 
If he could not get over he'd ſtay where he was ; 
And tho' he ne'er ventur'd to quit the dry ground, 


"Yet ſo great was his luck, that he never was 


drown'd. 


Among other ſtrange things that befel this poor 
yeoman, 
He was married, poor ſoul, and his wife was—a 
woman; 
And if not * that liar (Miſs Fame) we're be- 
il \ 
We may cights affirm, he was never with child. 


At laſt he fell fick, as old chronicles tell, 
And then, as folks ſaid, he was not very well: 
But what was more ſtrange, in ſo weak a condition, 


As he could not give fees, he could get no phy- 
ſician. 


What wonder, he dy'd! yet 'tis ſaid that his 
death | 

Was occaſion'd at laſt by the want of his breath: 

But, peace to his bones, that in aſhes now moulder, 

Had he liv'd a day longer, he'd been a day older, 


THE DESPAIFING MUSICIAN: 
TY eee 
FROM GERARD'S POEMS. 
NABLE to deſeant in tunable rhime, 


My ſpirits unſtrung, and my pulſe out of 
time; 


U 
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Of no crotchet of note my fl: heart is poſſeſt, 
Each jollity pauſes, each fancy's at ref. 
Unnatural Fate, too diſcordant by far, 

On all my gay ſons has doubled the bar. 

Still arpiy repeats it, denies me repoſe ; 

And flurs all my meaſure, and varies my woes. 
When I bid her move flow, then ſhe jigs it away, 
And baſely acts counter to all I can ſay ; 

While raging I hate with a treble vexation, 

And A.--mi is the tenor of each lamentation. 


My ideas turn'd grave, dance in concert no more, 
Or beat to thoſe movements no time can reſtore ; 
Yon (if will I ſcale that o'erlooks the flat plain, 
Where a ſtrong chord ſhall end me, and with the 


firſt ſtrain. 
Martial, Lib. IV. Ep. 78. 6. by Dr. HoapLey. 


WITH lace bedizen'd comes her man, 
And I muſt dine with Lady Anne: 
A ſilver ſervice loads the board; 


Of catables a ſlender hoard. 
« Your pride, and not your victuals, ſpare ! 


« came to dine, and not to ſtare.” 


Lib. vii. Ep. 75. by tbe Same. 


WHEN dukes in town aſk thee to dine, 
To rule their roaſt, and ſmack their wine ; 
Or take thee to their country ſeat, 

To make their dogs, or ble the meat 
Ah!] dream not on preferment ſoon— 
Thou'rt not their friend - but their buffoon. 


ION. 


WHEN, in the dark, on thy ſoft hand I hung, 


And heard the tempting ſyren, in thy tongue; 
What 
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What flames, what darts, what anguiſh, I endur'd; 
But, when the candle enter'd—T was cur'd. 


A Character of an eld Rake. 


SCORN'D by the wiſe, deteſted by the good 
Nor underſtanding aught, nor underſtood ; 
Profane, obſcene, loud, frivolous, and pert ; 
Proud, without ſpirit ; vain, without deſert : 
Affecting paſſions vice has long ſubdu'd ; 
Deſp'rately gay — and impotently lewd : 

And, as thy weak companions round thee ſit, 
For eminence in folly, deem'd a wit. 


A ſmart Repartee. 
CRIES Sylvia to a revercnd Dean, 
What reaſon can be given, 
(Since marriage is a holy thing) 
| T hat there are none in heaven ? 
There are no women, he reply'd - 
She quick returns the jeſt-- 
Women there are, but I'm afraid, 
They cannot find a prieſt. 


The Fate of Artifice. | 
IN church the pray'r-book and the fan diſplay'd; 
And ſolemn curtſies, ſhew the wily maid ; 
At plays, the leering looks and wanton airs, 


And nods, and ſmiles, are fondly meant for ſnares: 
Alas! vain charmer, you no lover get, 


There you ſeem hypocrite, and here coquet. 


The Female Prattler. 
FROM morn to night, from day to day, 
At all times, and in ev'ry place, 
You ſcold, repeat, and ſing and ſay, 
Nor are there hopes you'll ever ceaſe. 
Forbear, my Fannia ! Oh, forbear, 
If your own health or — you prize; 


Fot 
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For all mankind that hear vou, ſwear, 
Your tongue's more killing than your eyes. 


Your tonguc's a traitor to your face, 
Your fame's by your own noitc obſcur'd ; 

All are diſtracted while they gaze, 
But, if they liſten, they are cur'd. 

Your ſilence would require more praiſe, 
Than all you ſay, or all you write ; 

One look ten thouſand charms diſplays, 
Then huſh !—and be an angel quite. 


A Comp.iment to the Ladies. 


WE men have many faults, 
Poor women have but two: 

There's nothing good they ſay; 
There's nothing good they do. 


The Greet paraphraſed. 

TF the quick ſpirit, Delia, in your eye, 
Ere long will languiſh, and muſt one day die; 
If every beauty, every youthful grace, 
Mult ſurely fy from that forſaken face; 

Then lit us, lovely charmer, reap our joys, 
Ere cruel time ſuch goodly fruit deſtroys. 

But, if thoſe jetty locks muſt ever grow, 
Nor e'er be whiten'd o'cr with age's ſnow ; 
If thoſe bright ſuns, thy cycs, muſt know no ſhade, 

And thy now blouming beautics never fade; 
Then icruple not, my Delia, to beſtow 
What freely gather'd, ſnall as freely grow. 
Thus, nzmpa, whate'er th' effects of time may 
rave, 
They furaiil motives ſtrong for preſent love. 
a Cenſtauty. 

TRUE conſtaney no tivie, no pow'r can move; 

Tc that hatu known to change, nc'er knew to love. 


The 
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The Foly if Love. 


DD love, like a.ues, ever intermit, 
How ſhould we bluih, in abſ. nce of the fit ? 


Teal:uſy. 
THE ſhaken tree prows faſter at the root; 
And love grows fir mer for ſme blaſts of doubt. 


The Am rous Contefl. 
MY love and | for kifl-s play'd.; 
dhe would keep ſt:k:s; I was content: 
But when I won, the would be paid; 
I, angry, aſk'd h r, wha: ſhe meant? 
Nay, ſince, ſays ſhe, you wrangle thus in vein, 
Give me my kiſſes back; take yours again 
By Mr. N—g—:t. 
MY heart till hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you : 
Now we have liv'd three months dr, 
How I liv'd with you is the wonder. 


Againſt Life :—Frem the Greet of DoS bin, 


WAA tranquil road, unvex'd by ift, 
Can mortals chuſe thro human lie? 
Attend the courts, attend the bar 
There diſcord reigns, and cndleſs jar: 
At home the weary wretches hnd 
Severe diſquietude of mind : 

To till the fields gives toil and pain; 
Eternal terrors ſweep the main: 

If rich, we fear to loſe our ſtore; 

Need and diſtreſs await the poor: 

Sad care the bands of Hymen give; 
Friendleſs, forlorn, th* unmarry'd live: 
Are children born? we anxious groan; 
Childleſs, our lack of heirs we moan : 
Wild, giddy ſchemes our youth engage; 
We-.knelſs and wants depreſs old-age. 


L 2 Would 


— 
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Would Fate then with my wiſh comply, 
I'd never live, or quickly die. 


SOLON's /ep!ennial Diviſion of Time. 

THE /even firſt years of life, man's break of day, 
Gleams of ſhort ſenſe a dawn of thought diſplay ; 
When fourteen ſprings have bloom'd his downy 

cheek, 8 
His ſoft and baſhful meanings learn to ſpeak : 
From twenty-one proud manhood takes its date; 
Yet is not ſtrength complete till twenty eight. 
Thence, to his e- and thirtieth, life's 2 fire 
Sparkles, burns bright, and flames in fierce deſire: 
At farty-tius his eyes grave wiſdom wear, 
And the dark future dims him o'er with care: 
With fortyz-nine behold his toils increaſe, 
And buſy hopes and fears diſt urb his peace: 
A: ſiſy fix cool reaſon reigns intire, 
Jen ſite burns ſteady, and with temp'rate fire: 
Put fx'y three unbends the body's ſtrength, 
Ere th' unweary'd mind has run her length: 
And when, from ſeventy, age ſurveys her laſt, 
T ir'd, the ſtops ſhort, and wiſhes all were paſt. 


To the Dean of L=- d, en his ebſerving thai 
the Men of this Age are averſe to Matrimony. 


By a young Lady. 

YOU tell us, with a ſerious air, 
What we without a ſigh can hear. 
You ſay, your ſex no — deign 
To pay their vows at Hymen's fane: 
E' en let them take their final leave, 
For little cauſe have we to grieve: 
What does our ſex by 22 gain? 
A plenteous ſhare of care pain. 
Soon as we give our hand away, 


And utter that dread word obey, 


Fair 
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Fair Freedom inſtant takes its flight; 
We bid adieu to cach delight : 
For, tho' we chance to wed a fool, 
As huſband, he'll expect to rule; 
Will think he's ſenſe enough to guide; 
For all men have their ſhare of pride. — 
Goo d- nature and good ſenſe are ſeen 
But ſeldom to unite in men: 
In ſome I own, ſome few they join; 
In thee conſpicuouſly they ſhine ! 
But, of mankind, how ſmall a part 
Poſſeſs ſo good, fo great a heart | 
The nymph who "A, pans lott'ry tries, 
Stands a poor chance to gain a prize; 
The beft, when got, alas how ſmall ! 
Though for that prize we hazard all. 


To a young Lady on her 1 being the firſt of 
_.. 
LET others write with vain deſigns, 
I ſeek ſome moral in my lines, 
Which whoſoever reads mult bear, 
Or great, or learn'd, or young, or fair; 
Permit me then, with friendly lay, 
To moraliſe your April-day. 


Checquer'd your natal month appears 
With ſunny gleams and cloudy tears ; 
Tis thus the world our truſt beguiles, 
Its frowns as tranſient as it ſmiles ; 

Nor pain nor pleaſure Jong will ſtay, 
For life is but an April-day. 
Health will not always laſt in bloom, 
But age or ſickneſs ſurely come; 
Are friends belov*d? Why, Fatemuſt ſeize 
Or theſe from you, or you from theſe: 
Forget not earneſt in your play, 
For youth is but an April- day. 
L 3 When 
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When piety and fortune move 
Your heart to try the bands of love, 
As far as duty gives you pow'r, 
Guiltleſs, enjoy the preſent hour: 
Gather your roſe-buds while you may, 
For love is but an Avril-day. 

True Riches, 


RICHES chance may take or give ; 
Beauty lives a day, and dies ; 

Honour lulls us while we live ; 
Alirth's a cheat, and Pleaſure flies. 


Is then nothing worth our care ? 
Time, and chance, and death our foes ; 
If our joys fo flecting are, 
Are we only ty'd to wocs ? 


Let bright Virtue anſwer, No; 
Her eternal pow'rs prevail, 

When honours, riches ceaſe to flow, 
And beauty, mirth, and pleaſure fail. 


Written in an Inn : By Mr. SHENSTONE. 


WHOEF'ER has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his various tour has been, 

May ſigh to think how oft he found 
His warmeft welcome at an inn. 


On a fut Doctor. a; 


When Tad treads the ſtreets, the paviours cry, 
God bleſs you, Sir” —and lay their rammers by. 
On a great houſe aderned with Statues. 


THE walls are thick, the ſervants thin, 
The gods without, the devil within, 


Courage miſplaced. 
AS Thomas was cudgell'd one day by his wife, 
He took to the ſtreet, and fled for his life : 5 
| ons 
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Tom's three deareſt friends came by in the ſquabble, 
And ſav'd him at once from the ſhrew and the 

rabble; 
Then ventur'd to give him ſome ſober advice: 
But Tom is a perſon of honour ſo nice, 
Too wile totake counſel, too proud totake warning, 
That he ſent to all three a challenge next morning: 
Three duels he fought, thrice he ventur'd his life, 
Weat home, and—was cudgell'd again by his wiſc. 


The Incurious. 


THREE years in London Babadil had been, 
Yet not the lions nor the tombs had ſeen : 
] cannot tell the cauſe without a ſmile ;— 


The rogue had been in Newgate all the while. 


The Mufical Conte. By Sw1itT. 


SOME ſay that ſignior Bononcini, 
Compar'd to Handel, is a mere ninny: 
Others aver, that to him, Handel 
Is ſcarcely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange! that ſuch difference ſhould be 
Twixt Tweedledum and T weedledee ! 


On an Undertaker. 


Subdu'd by Death, here Death's great herald lies, 
And adds a trophy to his victories ; 
Yet ſure he was prepar'd who, while he'd breath, 
Made it his buſineſs ſlill to d for Death. 


On an Old Maid. 


BENEATH this filent ſtone is laid 
A noiſy, antiquated-maid, 
W ho from her cradle talk'd till death, 
And ne'er before was out of breath 
Whither ſhe's gone we cannot tell; 
For, if ſhe talks not, ſhe's in hell; 


| = 
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If ſhe's in heav'n, ſhe's there unbleſs'd; 
Becauſe ſhe hates a place of reſt. 


On a Man and his Wife, buried in the ſame Tomb. 


HERE ſleep, whom neither life nor love, 
Nor ſriendſhip's ſtricteſt tie, 

Could in ſuch cloſe embraceas thou, 
T hou faithful grave, ally. 

Preſerve them, each diſſolv'd in each, 
For bands of love divine; 

For union only more complete, 
Thou faithful grave, than thine, 


The Impudence of Wealth, 


EUFO, whoſe pride diſdains to give attention, 
Still aſks you things above his comprehenhon ; 
But, cre you ſpeak, his thoughts are on himſelf; 
His dreis, his dinner, or his paltry pelf. 

One day, quoth he, What ſignifies your learning? 
Does Greet or Latin make one more diſcerning ? 
For all your ciaiſics I'd not give one groat ; 
„Who's cer the richer, pray, for all they wrote? 
« If books, then, neith-r make men rich or wiſer, 
« Your man of learning is the greateſt miſer ; 

4 Whoſe ſtudies, day and night, his thoughts 

employ, 

“ To heap up ſtores, which he can ne'er enjoy.“ 

Your premiſics are odd, I told the man, Sir, 
But you'll not Iten to a proper anſwer : 

Yet, if your inference from thence be true, 
A ſcholar is as great 4 fool as you. 


$:ip-Snap, or Ton- Liſe and Country-Life, 
T. How du!!'s a country life] ſage Bufo cries. 


C. Dull as your lite in town, his friend replies. 


T. How can you bear the iame things o'er and o'er ? 
C. Yet what can Bath or London, pray, give more ? 


T. You | 
\ 


1 
T. Ycueat and drin, and ſtroll about your fields; 
C. Such are the joys y our favourite town-life yields: 
Yet, whilſt our fields are green, our flow'rs are 
| ſwect, 
You breathe in ſmoke—and tread the duſty ſtreet. 
T. To ſhift the ſcene, we've various public places ;- 
C. Yet ſtill you meet the ſame dull buſy faces. 
. Then freſh and freſh we read the daily news ;- 
C. Content, ſome weekly journal 1 peruſe. 
T. Can you the rooms, cards, company reſi 
C. Yes; for health, caſe, good air, and wholeſom?: 
Wine. 
T. But you've no neighbours.—C. Yes, we have a 
tew; 
And then—we're ſeldom plagu'd with folks ;ike you. 
Sent in a Snuff-box. 
THINK, and ſome uſeful leſſons 'twill impart, 
Think, when you open it, you ope my heart; 


Think, when you ſee this preſent from your 
lover, 


Vourſelf's the bottm, and that I'm the cover. 


Wrote by a By on his Sifler's breaking a Drinking< 
glaſs. | | 
SEE, Siſter, in this ſhatter'd glaſs, 
The fate of many a pretty lafs ; 
Woman, like glaſs, is frail and weak, 
Is apt to lip, 1s apt to break : 
Therefore guide every ſtep with caution, 
For juſt like glaſs is reputation; 
Both broke to pieces in once falling, 
For ever loſt, and paſt recalling. 


EPpiGRAM. By an o, Bachelor. | 
THE Have Wives and Lack-Wive, by century 


write, : 
The one—becauſe bitten, the other to bite. 
| From 


1 


From whence we infer the beſt rule to be given, 
Jo live here on earth as the ſaints do in heaven. 


An Anſwer, by a young Bachelor. 
SINCE your temper's ſo ſour, and ſo cold your 


complexion, 

T hat the charms of the Fair cannot win your af- 
fection; 

Live ſaint-like on earth ſtil), nor f-ar to be told, 

He can never be young, who always was old. 

But you good leave, fir, my rule too's one 
ine, 

You may be your own carver, but ſhall not be 
mine. 


E PIG RAM. 


IF what the Bard * aſſerts for truth we take, 
That every women is at heart a ret, 

Tis cuſtom only, not a virtuous caſt, 

Makes maids ſo . or keeps our wives ſo chaſte; 
And ſince all men would fain ſ-cure that ſame, 
Who can the Turk or the Italian blame? 


* Mr. Por. 


ANSWERED. 
THO? Padlocks and Seraglios ſafe- guards are, 
True love, well fix'd, ſurpaſſes both by far: 
Thoſe may ſecure you a cold lifeleſs dime, 
While this brings with the Fair ac cg fame: 
Scorning the Italian, then, and Turk's l arts, 
Nought regales Britons, but the lavi:s ba: ts. 


FEMALE Ri1iGHarTs : or, a Plea for th: Ladies to fit 


in Parlament. 


ONCE the Houſe was debating in warm party 
raillery, 
While a number of ladies were plac'd in the gal- 
lery, 


All 
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All curious to know the great things of the nation, 
When a ſurly old knight made this blunt excla- 
mation : 
Let the ludies withdraw, we have matters in motion, 
Of which owght no female to baue the leaſt notion 
A brother, more kind to the ſex, ſtrait recurn'd, 
No need for the Furr to be rude'y adjurn'd 
Since they are ( nat to ſlir up Contention's hot embers ) 
F nat Members for Boroughs, ye: Boroughs for 
Members. 


A RECEIPT to make an EPIGRAM: 


By the Right Hin. the late Lord Hervey. 


A Pleaſing ſubject tirt with care provide; 
Your matter muſt with Nature be ſupply'd ; 
Nervous your diction, be your meaſure long, 
Nor tear your verſe too Wo if ſenſe b- ſtrong. 
In proper places proper numbers uſe, 
And now the quick+r, now the flower chuſe 
Too ſoon the dactyl the performance ends, 
But the flow ſpondee coming thoughts ſuipends ; 
Your laſt attention on the :.ing beſtow, 
To that your good or ill ſucceſs you'll owe; | 
For there not wit alone muſt ſhine, but humour 
3 flow. 
Obſerving theſe, your Epigram's compleated ; 
Nor fear twill tire, tho” ſeven times repeated. 


MENS MULIEBRIS. 


NATURE to all does kind proviſion make, 
And what men want in head they have in back ; 
Then who can diſapprove the Fair Ones faules, 
Who talk with men of ſenſe, but kiſs with Hal? 


A SIMILE. 


WOMEN to Cards may be compar'd ; we play 


A round or two; when us'd, we throw away; 
Take 
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Take a freſh pack; nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts and ſhuffies with the dirty leaving. 
EPITAPH on a Wire. 


HERE lies my poor wife without bed or blanket, 
But dead as any door-nail, God be thanked. 

On a PRIZR-FIOHTER. 
HIS thruſts like lightning flew, yet ſubtle Death 
Parried them all, and beat him out of breath. 


On CHL OE. 
PRITHEE is not Miſs Chloe's a comical caſe ? 
She lends out her tail, and ſhe borrows a face. 
On TimoTay Mun, @ Taper. 
HER 13 the tapſter lies, who drew good 


But gew. drawn to his end, he draws no more; 
Vet, ſtill he draws from ev'ry friend a tear, 
Water he draws, who drew good beer beſore. 


On a MisER, 


READER, beware immoderate love of pelf ; 
Here lies the worſt of thieves, who robb'd himſelf, 


On a famous Toafl at OxrorD. 
ONE ſingle ſtone now keeps poor Kitty down, l 
Who when alive mov'd half the ſtones in town. 
Declaration of Love. 
YOU I love, nor think I joke, 
More than ivy does the oak ; 
More than do the flood ; 
More than ſavage beaſts the wood; 
More than merchants do their gain 
More than miſers to complain ; 
More than widows do their weeds ; 
More than friars do their beads ; 
| | More 
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More than Cynthia to be prais'd 3 
More than courtiers to be rais'd ; 
More than brides the wedding night 

More than ſoldiers do a fight; 

More than lawyers do the bar ; 
More than *prentice boys a fair; 
More than topers t'other bottle; 
More than women tittle-tattle ; 
More than rakes a willing lady ; 
More than Nancy does her baby ; 
More than jaylors do a fee ; 
More than all things I love thee, 


EPIGRAM. 


WHEN Chloe's picture was to Chloe ſhown, 

Adorn'd with charms and beauty, not her own, 

W here Hogarth, pitying Nature, kindly made 

Such lips, ſuch eyes, as Chloe never had ; 

«© Ye Gods! ſhe cries, in extaſy of heart, 

© How near can Nature be expreſs'd by Art! 

„Well ! it is wondrous like —Nay, let me die, 

* The very pouting lip—the killing eye !“ 
Blunt and ſevere, as Manly in the play, | 

Downaright replies, Like, madam, do you ſay ! 

«© The picture bears this likeneſs, it is true, 

«+ The canvas painted is, and ſo are you.“ 


A Woman is a bo, and often found 
To prove far better in the ſheets, than bound; 
No wonder, then, ſome ſtudents take delight, 
Above all things, to /tudy in the night. 

| On Cold. 
THE Latin word for cold, one afſk'd his friend; 
It is, ſaid he,. — tit at my fingers ends. 


M _ RIDDLES. 
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RIDDLES. 


1. HE who begot me did conceive me too : 
Within one month to a man's height I grew : 
And ſhould I to an hundred years remain, 

I to my ſtature not one inch ſhould gain. 
Numbers of Brethren I have here on earth; 

And all like me of this ſurprizing birth. 

Some curious garments do their limbs adorn, 
And ſome as naked are as they were born, 
Vet both alike are cold, alike are warm. 

Some want an eye, and others have no feet, 
Some have no arms, others no legs; and yet 
Moſt men eſteem them equally with me, 

Tho” 1 in all my limbs unblemiſh'd be. 

To ſum up all as briefly as I can, 

I am man's f5pring, tho Pm not a man. 


2. AT two days old gocd Latin I ſpeak, 
Tho? for it I ne'er went to ſchool : 

Arms 1 have four, which come out of my back, 
And in yellow am dreſs'd like a fool. 
All men do me ſeek, tho' few can me get, 
When caught I'm confin'd like a fiſh in a net. 


3. OF different parts I'm made ; one part of 
me 
Comes from a worm, the other from a tree ; 
I am of difterent fizes, = tis ſtrange, 
My ſhape and my complexion never change ; 
My ſt-tions various are, ſome fine, ſome fair, 
But others filthy and offenſive are; | 
Yet once in either fix'd I conſtant prove, 
And rarely without violence I move, c 


Unleſs time makes me drop from what I love. 
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4. I View the world in little ſpace, 
Am always reſtleſs, changing place : 


No food [ cat, but by my power 
Procure what millions do devour. 


5. THERE is a thing, which ia the light 
Is ſeldom uſed, but in the night 
It ſerves the maiden female crew, 
The ladies and the good wives tog: 
They uſe to take it in their hand, 
And then it will uprightly ſtand , 
And to a hole they it apply, 
Where by its good- will it would die, 
It ſpends, goes out, and itil! within 
It leaves its moiſture thick und thin. 


6. OF mirth the parent, and the child of art, 
A ſtranger to myſelf in every part, 
Eaſt-India has a native in my breaſt, 
The Welt my ſoftneſs, and my fre the Eaſt : 
While kincer climes, my virtues to compleat, 
Quicken my mildneſs to correct my heat. 
Tnus perfect, yet humility I ſhow, 
The more I am admired the leſs I grow; 
My faithful friends upon my ruin thrive, 
And ſee me dying as they grow alive. 


7. OR e'cr bright Sol diſplay'd his genial flame, 
] was created, and I had a name: 
Aided by me, Adam with wond'ring eyes f 


Beheld th' amazing ſcenes of Paradiſe, 
Flowers, plants, and trees, in grateful order riſe; 
By me, forſooth, all Nature | to mourn, 
But meets with chearſul (miles my glad return. 
Tho? made at firſt by the Almighty free, 
Kings have preſum'd to lay a tax on me: 

T hro' all the world alternately I rove, 

Thro' ev'ry city, town, or field, or grove ; 
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The fair, without me, would loſe ev'ry grace, 
Nor would one lover gaze upon her face: 
Yet, ſoon as e'er the wiſh'd-for knot is ty'd, 


.1 ſtrait grow tireſome to th' ungrateful bride. 


8. IN ſhaping me both ſexes join, 
Who muſt in ft embraces twine, 
And grow with mutual motions warm, 


Ere they complete my myſtic form ; 


I pleaſe (tho' from the country ſprung} 


The city and the courtly throng ; 


] oft promote the balmy kiſs, 

And muſic heightens much thc bliſs. 
By me engag'd ygu ne'er can doſe, 

Yet I procure the ſoft repoſe, 

And (which increaſes more your mirth) 


Both ſexes labour at my birth. 


9. READER, it is my fate to be 
A ſlave to one who wears my livery, 
A perſon of vile character; in brief, 
A noted ſabbath- breaker and a thief. 
In ſaucy manner he has often ſaid, 
He once did entertain a crowned head. 
No wonder, then, you hear him oft complain, 
Whilſt I'm at work the raſcal to maintain. 
He takes his pleaſures, and he lolls at eaſe, 
But takes due care my labour ſhall not ceaſe; 
With endleſs taſks he kee me ſtill employ'd, 
As if my firength could never be deſtroy'd. 
But conſtant toils diſorders inward breed, 
And wear my conſtitution out with ſpeed ; 
My bowels (ſure prognoſtic of decay !) 
With wind or water rumble night and day: 
My thirſt is ſometimes fo intenſe, that I 
(You'd almoſt ſwear) would drink a river dry. 
And what is more remarkable, is this, 
As often as I drink, ſo oft I piſs. a5 
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And tho' I make large meals, I'm never ſick 
At ſtomach, my diſcharges are ſo quick. 
Then what is my diſeaſe, perhaps you'll query, 
A diabetes, or a dyſentery ; | 

Alas ! too ſure; 'tis both in complication z;: 
My drink runs thro' me without alteration, 
And what I eat it does me little good, 

For why? My excrements are perfect food. 
And therefore tis become a common rule, 
To watch me well whene'er I go to ſtool. 


10. I hav? not to boaſt of much humour or wit; 
T he thing that I'm priz'd for, is moſtly a it. 
I'm black at the bottom; but if you look higher, 
I'm as white and as ſmooth as a man can deſire. 
To the lovers ſoft paſſion I often give caſe, 
Who wriggle me up and down juſt as they pleaſe, 
By turns [ every man's humour can ſuit, ] 
T he king, lords, and commons, and biſhops to 

Vip | 


Who finger me ſloutly whene'er they come to 't. 
At firſt tho” perhaps for one's uſe I was made; 

Yet if more ſhould try me they'd find me no jade. 
I cut a great figure throughout the whole nation, 
Ard give all your hearts in their turns palpitation; - 


11, THO? I never was born, yet came I by 
: ſnocking, 
And like all mankind, as engendered by knocking. 
I'm the emblem of chaſtity, yet in all nations 
I'm ſometimes employ'd to promote fornications. 
The nuns of new Rome, as the veſtals of old, 
(Tho' ſnow is not whiter than me to behold) 
As a proof of that Capital's great diſſolution, 
Lend their hands without ſhame, to procure my 
pollution. 
But with fingers alone I can't be contented ; 
An inſtrument longer by Nature's invented, 
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Which opens at one end and's frizzled at t'other;. 

With matter and motion oft makes me a mother. 

For when thus compreſs'd, I'm ſure to be pregnant, 

And my offspring exceeds that of Muley *, late 
Fegnant. 

All places alike I've explor'd ;. and have been 

At once in a bog-houſe and hands of a. queen. 

I viſit folks often when leaſt they're expecting; 
E'en ſince you've been reading theſe lines, and re- 
flecting. | 
What a — thing I am, I've encreas'd your 
vexation, | 
And perplex'd, by my preſence, your deep con- 

templation. | 


12. WHAT's that in which good houſewives 

take delight ? 

Which tho? it has no legs, will ſtand upright ? 

"Tis often us'd, both ſexes muſt agree, 

Beneath the navel, yet above the knee. 

At th” end it has a hole; *'tis ſtiff, and ſtrong, 

Thick as a maiden's wriſt, and pretty long. 

To a ſoft place tis very oft apply'd, 

And makes the thing *tis us'd to ſtill more wide; 

The women love to wriggle it ttand ſro, 


That what lies under may the wider grow. 


By giddy futs ſometimes it is abus'd, 

But by good houſewives rubb'd before *tis us'd, 
"That it may fitter for their purpoſe be, 

When they to occupy the ſame are free. 

Now tell me, merry ladies, if you can, 

What this muſt be, that is no part of man. 


13. FROM heav'n at firſt with Lucifer I fell, 
But left him in his paſſage down to hell; 


* Muley Moloch, Emperor of Morocco, who is faid to have 
" had fixty five children, 


Man 
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Man entertain'd. and lodg'd me in his breaſt, 

And none without me can hare eaſe or reſt. 

I am the ſtaff of age, the ſick man's health, 

The pris*ner's freedom, and the poor man's wealth; 
And tho' ſome call me falſe, and others vain, 

] lead the way to what all ſeek again: 

No man without me wou'd a miſtreſs court, 

Nor croſs the ſeas unto a for- ign port: 

I've told you what I am, and whence I came. 
Now tell me, if you can, what is my name. 


14. WITHOUT edge it cuts, without tongue 
it fivgs ; 
Foams without anger, and flies without wings. 


15, My maſter often lies with me, 
His wife I oft” enjoy ; . 

Yet ſhe's no wh:re, no tuckeld he, 
And true to both am I. 


My cloaths nor women fit, nor men, 
They're neither coat nor gown ; 

Vet oft' both men an4 maidens, when 
They're naked, have them on. 

What's oft” my belly, is oft” my back; 
And what my feet, my head ; 

And tho' I'm up, I have a knack, 


I ſtop, | 
My four horns ev'ry day, 
Horizontally play, 


And my head is nail'd down at the top, 


17. I Daily breathe, yet have no life, 
And kindle feuds, yet cauſe no ſtrife, 
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| 

Of being till a bed. 
16. IM in every one's way, yet no Chriſtian 
| 

| 

ö 
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R E ps S. 
1 ONE of the ſofteſt thin Nature, 
| Er 
] 2. A Famous old mag gf time, 


And his children, the males of his line, 
Give the name of my beauty divine. 


3. THE pieaſures of the: 'fportſman's chace, ® | 
The pledge of matrimonial caſes itt...  — - 
With twenty hundred weight beide, 
Name rer 1 wiſh to mak bride. 
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